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The Way of Love 
By Hilton R. Greer 


Mark 12 : 13-27 


OY, in princely palace hall, 
Made a feast for me, 
Bade a shining company 
To grace the golden festival ; 
Then, what time the wreathen wall 
Rang with mirth and melody, 
Proffered up 
A crystal cup, 
Sparkling with ambrosial wine ; 
Love stood by with eyes a-shine: 
“ Drink!” he murmured eagerly. 


Wan-faced Sorrow bade me sup 
One gray eve with her, 

Bade me drain a darkling cup 
Brimmed with bitter myrth ; 

But, or e’er ‘twas lifted up, 
Came a sudden stir,—- 

Love my trembling fingers stayed 
(Infinite sweet sacrifice 
Shining from his yearning eyes): 

“ Nay, but let me drink,” he prayed. 
PirtsspurG, TEXAS. 











Even if you or your young folks are to be off on 
vacations this summer, there needn't be any flagging 
of interest in the lessons if you ll put a ‘* Mystery 
Box" into their hands. See page 361. 


a 
Knowledge Better than Feeling 


To feel that a certain course is right is never 
sufficient reason for following that course. For the 
feelings, or emotions, were never intended to be cur 
guide. They may be trained and controlled, but they 
should never be given the control. They may even, 
for a time, be beyond our control, in the sense that we 
cannot prevent the existence of certain feelings ; but 
even at such times we can and must resolutely decline 

. to let them govern or even influence our actions. It 


has been said that ‘‘a minister is a man who feels 
that he is called of God to deliver a message from God 
to men.’’ A minister needs a more stable foundation’ 
than that. He must 4mow, not feel, that he is cailed 
of God. And so with every man in every duty of life. 
God will always let us know our duty. To attempt 
duty-doing from a basis of feeling is to build on sand. 


Xx 
To-day’s Part of the Plan 


Either ‘‘every man’s life is a plan of God,’’ or 
this world is chaos. And even the agnostic does not 
believe in chaos, If, therefore, God has made a 
definite plan for my whole life, he has made a definite 
plan for every day of my life. It is not for me to 
know the whole life-plan yet ; but it is pretty impor- 
tant that I should know my marching orders for to-day. 
I can know them, if I will. I can know them early 
enough and clearly enough to let God make a com- 
plete success of to-day’s part in the whole great pat- 
tern thatehe is designing. Is any plan that 7 may 
have for to-day important enough to interfere with 


his plan? 
a 


The Drowning of Good Swimmers 
Increased risk is a penalty of special achieve- 
ment. A daily paper pointed out one summer, in an 
editorial bearing the title of this paragraph, that the 
victims of drowning at certain resorts had been, almost 
without exception, good swimmers. Their very skill 
had been the occasion of their taking risks that often 
proved fatal,—risks that the poor swimmer never in- 


% 


curred. In view of this, it was suggested that ‘this 
protection [good swimming] may be worse than in- 
effective."’ Yet the frequent drowning of good swim- 
mers is no argument against skill in swimming. It 
only emphasizes the truth that every new attainment 
in deeds or in character carries with it new perils. 
The man who can do most has need to watch most. 
The man whose character is strongest is the shining 
mark for the Devil's fiercest onslaughts. Special 
skill is never an excuse for the taking of needless 
risks, but it is sure to add to one’s possibilities of 


failure. 
. a 
Where to Look 


We cannot see Christ while we are looking at sin. 
That truth is so self-evident as hardly to need saying ; 
but many a Christian disciple tries to dodge it in 
practise. A Sunday-school teacher begins the study 
of the lesson for the purpose of seeing its great truths 
in order to reveal them to others, at the same time 
knowing that there is in his own life and purposes 
something which is unworthy of his real consecration, 
yet which he will not give up. In the face of this, he 
really expects to be able to see the way of life in his 
Bible, and to teach it to others! Our Lord does not, 
in his loving mercy, condemn us to total blindness 
for every sin deliberately committed. But we do 
know that we cannot grow in vision, nor retain our 
past vision, of Christ and righteousness, unless we 
resolutely look away from everything that is opposed 
to Christ and fix our eyes on our Leader only. God 
forbid that we should blind ourselves while we try to 
lead the blind ! 
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Who Shall Give You That Which is Your Own ? 


HERE is a joy none can take away; there is a 
wealth none can give. Our Lord sums up his 
parable of the unjust steward by saying, ‘‘ He 

that is faithful in a very little is faithful also in 
much, and he that is unrighteous in a very little is 
unrighteous also in much. If therefore ye have not 
been faithful in the unrighteous mammon, who wili 
commit to your trust the true riches? And if ye have 
not been faithful in that which is another's, who will 
will give you that which is your own?’’ These last 
words are not a mere parallelism, an ornamental fiour- 
ish ; they conduct us into the very heart of the matter. 
The whole saying forms a real and pregnant climax 
of increasing impossibility. ‘‘ Littkk—much’’ : the 
quality which crops out in the nugget or the grain 
runs through the whole lode. ‘‘Mammon — true 
riches’’ : that which does not use aright this coarser 
and meaner thing, and is blind to its possibilities, 
will not administer adequately this finer thing, but 
more than that,—it cannot; it cannot handle it; it 
cannot even grasp it. ‘ Another’s—your own”’ : if 
you have not been a worthy steward, you will not be 
a worthy owner ; you cannot be an owner at all; no 
man will give you your own; no man can give you 
your own. 

What is a man’s own? Whatever belongs to him 
inalienably, whatever is undetachable, whatever is a 
part of his own being. Three things only, therefore, 
—his spiritual accomplishment, his spiritual experi- 
ence, and his character. These, of course, are also 
God's, but God’s ownership in them does not make 
the man’s any less. All other things are external, 
accidental, transitive, and, as Emerson says of lan- 
guage, vehicular. They are all detachable. The 
soul, when it goes hence, and often before that, 
leaves them all. These it never leaves. I did that 
thing for God, or rather, God did it through me. 
It is secure; it is mine. It is an asset in the 


bookkeeping ‘of heaven which nothing can blot out. 
I had this experience of God's grace and power. 
It is mine. Nothing can destroy the fact. It has 
entered into my soul. I gained that moral muscle, 
that discernment, that larger vision. It is mine. 
It cannot be detached. It is part of me. There is 
nothing else that can rightly be called my own. Po- 
sition, possessions, powers, physical, intellectual, so- 
cial,—they are all ‘‘another’s."’ But how rich and 
large this is! Genius ‘‘cannot plagiarize ; it simply 
takes its own wherever it finds it.’" ‘* My own”’ is 
waiting for me wherever I shall find it. It con- 
fronts me at every turn. It awaits me all along my 
journey. It is speeding toward me on all the ships of 
circumstance. Who will give itto me? No one will 
give itto me. No one can give it to me. It is in- 
communicable. The hand of man, the hand of oppor- 
tunity, the hand of God, may hold it out to me, but no 
other hand than mine can grasp itfor me. Till mine 
does, the thing in question is neither another's nor 
my own. The seal of ownership is appropriation. 
What is hard for us to understand is that the one 
path of appropriation, of coming to one’s own, is by 
way of ‘‘that which is another’s,’’ external, transient, 
alien, earthly. The true riches does not come from 
without, neither can it be evolved from within, pumped 
up out of the opulent depths of our own natures. 
Aside from the question of the divine co-working, it 
is the product of the reaction upon us of our own ac- 
tion upon the things that are without. Our inner 
qualities are developed, and so far as we know can be 
developed, only by our relationships with outer things. 
The things themselves are not the most important 
factor, but they are indispensable notwithstanding. 
It might seem to involve a Hibernicism if one were 
to say that the only significance of the outer is their 
share in developing the inner, and that the only real 
significance of the inner is in its effect on the outer, 
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but it is true. If this be reasoning in a circle, it is 


not a vicious circle, but a gracious one, for by this. 


mutual reaction the full sum of being is attained, 
man gains his growth, and God his glory. A scoffer 
once asked, ‘‘ What are we here for?’’ ‘To help 
others,’’ was the answer.’’ ‘Then what are the 
others here for?’ was his triumphant question. But 
the answer was easy. How the sum of blessing grows 
by that mutual helpfulness of helping, and helpful- 
ness of being helped, which is twice blest, and blesses 
him that gives and him that takes ! 

To the individual, therefore, in this view, the chief 
significance of the things we touch is that they form 
the gymnastic apparatus of the soul. They are the 
counters and the pieces in the game, whose proper 
use gives the game its value, and is the game. That 
value can be realized in just one way,—unselfish 
fidelity. Unfaithfulness is a non-conducting film 
which stops the thrill of power, the pane of glass 
which shuts out the hungry from the feast, the great 
gulf fixed, here on earth, which not even Father 
Abraham can pass. Ifa man is not using the ‘‘ mam- 
mon of unrighteousness ’’ to produce spiritual effects 
for God, if he is not making his intellect, his charm, 
his magnetism, his social gifts, tell in leading men 
nearer to truth as it is in Jesus, in what conceivable 
way can he ever gain that permanent spiritual posses- 
sion of accomplished spiritual good? He is unfaith- 
ful in that which is another's: he never gets ‘his 
own."’ If he is not employing life's duties and rela- 
tionships, its sorrows and joys, its fellowships, its 
burdens, in such a way as to develop his discernment, 
his honor, his love, his devotion, his moral strength, 
how and when and where can he gain those qualities 
which are the enduring wealth of the soul? And 
how shall he make these things yield this peaceable 
fruit of righteousness except by meeting each need, 
each situation, each demand, with fidelity and ade- 
quacy, with all that in him is? 

This is all he needs, with God’s grace. The most 
splendid spiritual acquisition becomes, in this light, 
the simplest and readiest of processes. Absolutely de- 
pendent on some time and place and deed, it is abso- 
lutely independent of any particular sort of these. 
The intrinsic qualities of the things themselves are 
indifferent. The crown is won alike in the kitchen 
or on the throne, in the poet's chamber or the preach- 
er's pulpit. One can learn a lesson from the incan- 
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descent mantles so common to-day. A web of per- 
ishable cotton is kept submerged in a solution of rare 
minerals till every fiber is saturated. Then the dried 
fabric is subjected to the flames, the cotton vanishes, 
and in its place is left the pure white mineral, which 
shall endure the flame, and not only grow itself the 
brighter, but send a glow out into the night. ‘That 
which is another's,’’ — these passing, common- 
place, almost or quite sordid things, how cheap they 
seem, how alien,—cotton, indeed! We fill them 
with patience and fidelity and love to God and man. 
The flame touches them. The cotton is gone, and 
we never see it again, but there is the white beauty of 
love, the enduring splendor of holiness, to gleam out 
with the glory of God forever. What matters the 
scaffolding now? It was ‘‘another’s.’’ ‘‘Our own”’ 
remains. It is a palace. 

No man can keep the true soul from his own. -He 
finds it everywhere. He finds it when he least thinks 
of it, and is most lost in thinking of another. But 
what a picture is the reverse! Pathetic is the sight 
of some man at whose command, and before whose 
very eyes, is every delicacy which gastronomic art can 
compass, but he cannot eat them or assimilate them, 
and starves in the presence of this abundance, which 
is ‘‘his own.’’ More pathetic is that of an idiot king, 
whose title holds to all the pomp and power about 
him, but he does not control one atom of the power, 
and to his darkened mind there penetrates not one 
gleam of this splendor that is ‘‘his own.’’ But most 
pathetic is this picture, tragic, rather, with a tragedy 
in whose blackness there is no relief, for it is no 
baffling and hopeless physical disease, no heavy 
stroke of inability for which he is not responsible that 
starves and pauperizes him ; it is his own moral failure. 
He is surrounded with every means of spiritual 
growth ; before him are the open doors of God's 
treasuries of wealth ; the richest food upon the king’s 
table is placed full in his view, and he goes through 
life unblessed and unendowed. He never takes his 
seat upon his waiting throne. The one essential pro- 
cess of assimilation and possession he never even 
begins toemploy. Of all his Father's feast he never 
had a taste. By his daily act he thrusts the crown 
away. Seeking himself supremely, he has disregarded 
others ; disregarding others, he has lost himself. ‘If 
ye be unfaithful in that which is another’s, who will 
give you that which is your own ?"’ 
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Is it Wrong to Reason about the Bible? 


The Bible is a very sacred possession of God's 
children, and as such it is and ought to be jealously 
and reverently handled. Ought it ever to be rea- 
soned about? Ought its statements of truth and 
records of fact ever to be discussed as though they 
could receive confirmation elsewhere than in the fact 
that they are found in the Bible? That is the question 
that a New York minister raises, in view of a recent 
article by Dr. Torrey in these columns. He writes: 


Anything that Dr. Torrey writes catches the eye of the 
reader because of the greatness of the man. Wherefore I read 
with considerable interest his article entitled ‘‘ What of the 
Difficulties in the Bible ?'’ Let me express my humble opin- 
ion on some of his statements, and ask also your views in the 
matter, 

I assume that Dr. Torrey accepts the Scriptures as a divine 
revelation of the will, purpose, and character of God, and that 
they are authoritative respecting the duty of man. Now, 
then, absolute authority such as that is admits no modifica- 
tions or explenations whatever. Dr. Torrey, I am sure, 
would not say that the will of God, once clearly expressed to 
us, permitted any additions to it. A revelation from God, to 
be such, must be absolute, accurate, and authoritative. Ad- 
mitting that the Bible is all this, it is very evidently illogical to 
appeal to the reason of man for confirmation. o offer 
proofs to the reason that the Scriptures are inspired shifts the 
ground from revelation to reason. Dr. Torrey says: ‘‘ Now 
the positive proof that the Bible is the Word of God... is 
absolutely conclusive."" Let the skeptic come forth and be 
convinced. But no man, not even Dr. Torrey, has yet found 
the proofs that attest the truth of the doctrine. Here is the 
error many devout men are unconsciously making. If the 
appeal is to the reason, then to the reason we bow ; but if to 
the written word as absolutely authoritative, then man must 
accept without question, proof, or reasoning, the inerrancy 
and infallibility of the Bible. 

Dr. Torrey also says: ‘‘ There must be, in any complete 
revelation of God's mind and will and character and being, 
things hard for a beginner to understand."" Upon what 
ground does he say ‘‘must’’? If he is writing to thinking, 
reasoning creatures, he should use logical-statements. What 
do you think ? 


Every thinking Christian man is every day, con- 
sciously or~ unconsciously, confirming by his own 
reason the truth of God's promises as revealed in the 


Bible. He has known for years, perhaps, of a certain 
promise in the Bible, and he has believed it in a gen- 
eral way. To-day for the first time he puts that 
particular promise to the test, and it stands the test. 
He rejoices in its truth and in his new experience, 
and he says, ‘‘I £now it’s true now, for I’ve proved 
it!’’ Is that man dishonoring God’s Word when he 
says that his own reason and experience have proved 
God's Word ? 

Just sc would God have us use our every faculty in 
a searching study of his Bible, that we may by our 
God-given and -directed reasoning powers know 
more richly than ever we could without them the 
eternal truth of his Word. For we must remember 
that our power to reason is a gift from God. Christ 
appealed to his hearers’ reason in many of his teach- 
ings, and in some cases with a structure of un- 
answerable logic such as no man could have erected, 
yet such as finds response in the reason of thinking 
man. As Amos R. Wells forcefully said in his striking 
series of articles entitled ‘* Prove It,’’ last July in 
The Sunday School Times, ‘‘I do not like the words 
‘human logic.’ Logic, whenever it zs logic, and not 
mere pompous assertion, is divine. Reason is of 
God, and not of the dust or the devil. Unreason is 
to be feared, always ; but reason, never.’’ 

The universe is teeming with ‘‘ proofs that attest 
the truth of the doctrine’’ that the Bible is the word 
of God. Those to whom the doctrine needs no further 
proof are those to whom it has already been abun- 
dantly proved in their own hearts and minds. 

As for the difficulty of understanding the Bible, 
Dr. Torrey plainly shows the inevitableness of that 
when he says: ‘‘Some people are surprised and 
staggered because there are difficulties in the Bible. 
I should be more surprised and more staggered if 
there were not. What is the Bible? — It is a revela- 
tion of the mind and will and character and being of 
the infinitely great, perfectly wise, and absolutely 
holy God. But to whom is this revelation made? 
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To men and women like you and me,—to finite be- 
ings. To men who are imperfect in intellectual de- 
velopment, and consequently in knowledge and in 
character, and consequently in spiritual discernment. 

‘¢ There must, from the very necessity of the case, 
be difficulties in such a revelation made to such per- 
sons. When the finite tries to understand the infinite 
there is bound to be difficulty. When the ignorant 
contemplate the utterances of one perfect in knowl- 
edge, there must be many things hard to be under- 
stood, and some things which to their immature and 
inaccurate minds appear absurd. When sinful beings 
listen to the demands of an absolutely holy being, 
they are bound to be staggered at some of his de- 
mands ; and when they consider his dealings, they 
are bound to be staggered at some of his dealings. ... 
If some one shouid hand mea book that was as simple 
as the multiplication-table, and say, ‘This is the 
Word of God, in which he has revealed his whole 
will and wisdom,’ I would shake my head and say, ‘I 
cannot believe it. That is too easy to be a perfect 
revelation of infinite wisdom.’ There must be, in 
any complete revelation of God's mind and will and 
character and being, things hard for a beginner to 
understand, and the wisest and best of us are but 
beginners.’’ 

Are these statements unreasonable or illogical? Or 
do they voice the faith-filled and reasor-founded con- 
viction which gives to this man of God his power 


with men ? ; 
Xx 
More Light on Haystack History 


How the word ‘‘haystack’’ has come to be a 
synonym for the birth of American foreign missions 
was told in an interesting article on ‘‘ The Haystack 
Prayer-Meeting Centennial,’’ by Samuel Wheeler 
Pratt, D. D., in The Sunday School Times of May 12. 
And now readers of the Times are indebted to Dr. 
James A. Cooley, of Glen Cove, New York, School 
Commissioner of Nassau County, for some further 
interesting facts as to haystack history. Dr. Cooley 
writes : 


I have been much interested in Dr. Pratt's article, as 1 am a 
Williams graduate, was privileged to be under the instruction 
of Dr. Mark Hopkins, and had a humble part in connection 
with the Haystack Monument. 

Dr. Pratt's article agrees with the records which I have in 
my possession for the most part, but I wish to correct and add 
to his statement, ‘‘A granite monument of the haystack was 
erected.'’ As a member of the class of 1869, I was in college 
during the year 1867, when the monument was erected, and 
was delegated to take the college theodolite and lay out a due 
north and south course across the haystack site, that the globe 
which surmounts the monument might be placed so as to point 
to the north. 

The monument was dedicated on July 28, 1867, and I have 
before me the full account of the services of that afternoon, at 
which I was present. The monument originated in the mind 
of the Hon. Harvey Rice, of Cleveland, Ohio, a classmate of 
Dr. Mark Hopkins, and the whole expense of the same was 
met by him, except five dollars given by a missionary society 
in Williamstown. 

The exact spot where the haystack stood was for many years 
unknown, although many inquiries were made for the purpose 
of ascertaining it. In 1852 a Baptist layman who was passing 
through the village of Williamstown became much interested 
in the matter, and after leaving the village sent back a gold 
dollar, with which a cedar stake might be purchased to mark 
the spot, which he said he was sure would yet be known. 
Some time afterwards the Hon. Byram Green, one of the per- 
sons present at the now historic prayer-meeting, came to 
Williamstown on a visit, and was able to place a stake in the 
identical spot where the haystack stood. ‘This led to the pur- 
chase of Mission Park and the jubilee services referred to by 
Dr. Pratt. . 

The monument is best described in the Hon. Harvey Rice's 
own words, which I copy from the dedicatory address deliv- 
ered by him at the dedication service on Sunday afternoon, 
July 28, 1867: k 

‘*In its character, the monument is not less unique than em- 
blematical. It stands on the identical spot where the haystack 
stood. Asa specimen Of-fine material and artistic sculpture, 
it is strictly a Berkshire production, composed of Berkshire 
marble, quarried at/Alford, and wrought in the workshops of 
the Berkshire Marble Company. Its entire height is twelve 
feet, its shaft, cap, and base square, its surface polished, its 
color a silver blue. It is surmounted with a globe three feet 
in diameter, traced in map lines. On its eastern face, and 
immediately below the globe, are inscribed these words, ‘ The 
Field is the World.’ en follows a similitude of the hay- 
stack, sculptured in bold relief, and encircled with the words, 
‘The Birthplace of American Foreign Missions, 1806." And 
beneath this appear the names of the five young men who held 
the prayer-meeting under shelter of the haystack.”’ — 

The appropriateness of the Mills Theological Society of the 
college fading the singing upon this occasion will be better 
understood when it is stated that this society took its name 
from Mills of the haystack meeting, and was a continuation 
of the missionary society formed by Mills and his associates 
in 1806. 


Thus the minor error in Dr. Pratt's article which 
made the haystack monument of granite instead of 
Berkshire marble has been the occasion of furnishing 
readers of the Times with this additional interesting 
reminiscence. May all errors in these columns result 
as favorably ! 
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The Child in the World’s Religions 


iY FIRISTIANITY is the only religion that 
makes anything of the childhood of its 
<>, Founder. The other religions of the 
‘iy world either have nothing to say about 
the childhood of their founders, or pre- 
serve only a few insignificant traditions. And Chris- 
tianity is the only religion that takes any particular 
account of the children themselves. The Gospels are 
full of stories of Jesus’ miracles in behalf of chil- 
dren, and of his love and tenderness toward children. 
The other religions are concerned with adults. Their 
message is a message for adults. Christianity is the 
only religion which prescribes the spirit of childhood 
as important. Christianity, indeed, makes it essen- 
tial. No one can enter the kingdom of heaven who 
will not do so asa little child. Tradition says that 
Lao-tse, the founder of Taoism, was born as an old 
man, and all the other religions demand as conditions 
of salvation what is inconsistent with, or far beyond 
the spirit of, childhood. 

These are radical distinctions. How radical they 
are is seen in the consequences of the attitude of the 
different religions toward child character and child 
life. From the beginning Christianity has had a 
tender solicitude for the child. Schools and orphan- 
ages and homes were its immediate products, and all 
over the world to-day the first anxiety of the Christian 
church is for the child. By loving rites the child is 
recognized in its infancy as having a place in the 
Christian institution, and its nurture and care are the 
chief concern of the church. ‘‘To children,’’ as 
Uhlhorn says in ‘‘ The Conflict of Christianity with 
Heathenism,’’ ‘‘the gospel first gave their rights. 
They, too, in antiquity were beyond the pale of the 
laws. A father could dispose of his children at will. 
If he did not wish to rear them, he could abandon or 
kill them, The law of the Twelve Tables expressly 
awarded to him this right. Plato and Aristotle ap- 
proved of parents’ abandoning weak and sickly chil- 
dren whom they were unable to support, or who could 
not be of use to the state. Whoever picked up a 
child who had been deserted could dispose of it and 
treat it as a slave. The father’s power over his chil- 
drén was limitless ; life and death were at his dis- 
posal. Christianity, on the contrary, taught parents 
that their children were a gift from God, a pledge en- 
trusted to them, for which they were responsible to 
him. It spoke not merely of the duties of children, 
but also of the duties of parents, and since it in- 
vested these, as representatives of God, with some- 
thing of his majesty and honor, it appointed to them 
the lofty task of educating their baptized offspring as 
children of God, and for his kingdom. The expo- 
sition of children was looked upon by Christians as 
plainly unlawful,—it was regarded and treated as 
murder, And, though paternal authority was highly 
esteemed, there could no longer be any claim to an 
unconditional right over children after men had learned 
to look upon them as God's property.’’ 

a 

The one fact of polygamy alone is enough to indi- 
cate how widely different the place of children in the 
non-Christian religions must be from their place in 
Christianity. Polygamy makes a pure and loving 
home life impossible, and it begets an atmosphere in 
which right education in character is an impossibility. 
And all the non-Christian religions are polygamous, 
or, by the practise of concubinage, practically polyg- 
amous, 

Under all the non-Christian religions the girls 
suffer. The preservation of the male line is the great 
essential, and often polygamy and concubinage are 
practised simply to secure male offspring, the woman 
and the girl being of little account save as they belong 
to the process. ‘‘One of the deepest convictions in 
the mind of the Arab,’’ says Dr. Jessup, ‘‘is that any 
man is immeasurably superior to any woman,—that 
women are fit only to be despised. The rejoicing 
over the birth of a son is matched by the grief with 
which a daughter is received into the world. In 
Kesrawan, a district of Mount Lebanon near Beyrout, 
the Arab women have a proverb, ‘‘The threshold 
weeps forty days when a girl is born.'’ In China 
daughters are not counted. If a man is asked how 
many children he has, he will reply with the number 
of his sons. A pagan Chinese woman, speaking upon 
the subject of daughters, remarked, ‘‘A daughter is a 
troublesome and. expensive thing anyway. Not only 
has she to be fed, but there is all the trouble of bind- 
ing her feet, and of getting her betrothed, and of 
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making up her wedding garments, and even after she is 
married off she must have presents made to her when 
she has children. Really, it is no wonder that so 
many baby girls are slain at their birth.’’ ‘‘A boy,’’ 
declares a common Chinese saying, ‘‘is worth ten 
times as much as a girl.’’ And ‘Ifa girl does no 
harm,'’ declares another, ‘‘it is enough ; you cannot 
expect her to be either useful or good.’’ The Chinese 
contempt for girls rests upon a religious basis. The 
great religious conception in China is the idea of an- 
cestral worship. The happiness of the soul in the 
world beyond depends upon the maintenance of rev- 
erence and care for the spirits by living male descend- 
ants. Daughters are useless to the spirits of the 
dead. In India ‘‘the position of women is shown to 
be inferior to that of men from the hour of their birth. 
As soon as a boy is born a horn made of a shell is 
blown, to tell the neighbors the good news, but when 
a daughter is born there is no sound of rejoicing 
When a son is born, friends come to congratulate the 
father, but when he has a little girl, if friends come 
at all, it is to show their sympathy with the family. 
For a son religious ceremonies are performed. Mothers 
with sons are regarded as the favorites of the gods, 
but mothers with daughters only are thought to be 
accursed. And the Hindoo religion permits a man 
to marry a second wife, if within seven years of mar- 
riage he has no son, although he may have daughters.”’ 


# 


It is this contempt for girls that has led to infanti- 
cide. ‘‘Of the prevalence of infanticide in China,’’ 
says Dr. W. A. P. Martin, ‘‘there is unhappily no 
room for doubt. The question is set at rest by the 
testimony of the people themselves. Among their 
moral tracts dissuading from vice and crime a con- 
spicuous place is filled by a class called ‘ Dissuasives 
from Drowning Daughters.’ Official proclamations 
may often be seen posted on gates and walls forbid- 
ding the practise.’" Dr. Abeel gave it as his verdict, 
after repeated investigation in the vicinity of Amoy, 
_that the ‘‘number destroyed varies exceedingly in 
“different places, the extremes extending from seventy 
and eighty per cent to ten per cent, and the average 
proportion destroyed in all these places amounting to 
nearly four-tenths, or exactly thirty-nine per cent. In 
seventeen of forty towns and villages [visited] my in- 
formants declare that one-half or more are deprived 
of existence at birth.’’ Of India it is declared by 
sober authorities that ‘‘the murder of female children, 
whether by the direct employment of homicidal means 
or by the more inhuman and not less certain measures 
of exposure to privation and neglect, has for ages been 
the chief and most characteristic crime of six*sevenths 
of the inhabitants of British India. In spite of the 
prohibition of infanticide by the British government 
there have been officially reported in fifteen years 
12,542 cases of infanticide, and ‘‘this number,’’ 
Dr. Dennis says, ‘‘ represents only a small proportion 
of the total.’ In Africa the birth of twin children 
among almost all the races is regarded with supersti- 
tious horror. ‘‘The birth of twins,’’ says Mrs. Hill 
of Western Equatorial Africa, ‘‘is considered a great 
curse, and the woman that has twins is disgraced for 
life afterwards, and she is compelled to throw the 
twins into the wood, where they are left to die. In a 
town five miles distant from where we were there are 
five hundred infants annually sacrificed ; they are 
murdered by hundreds, and left to die in the way 
which I have stated."’ 

Child murders are due to the lack of restraint 
supplied by the non-Christian religions, and to the 
positive teaching of those religions as to the inferior- 
ity of girl children. And even when children are 
loved and cared for they are exposed under the non- 
Christian faiths to far greater perils of disease and 
want than under Christianity. Christianity always 
produces plenty. It leads to cleanliness and earnest 
thought about others, so that children receive under 
Christianity a care entirely unknown under the non- 
Christian religions. Thus a woman missionary from 
Korea writes : ‘‘ Kim Si has a son, rather a ‘ ne'er do 
weel’ I'm afraid, as the sons of rich and indulgent 
mothers may easily become in other places than 
Korea. But he has a girl wife of seventeen, and now 
they have a fine baby boy four months old, She isa 
dear little mother, and idolizes her baby, but, like 
all Korean mothers, she does fearful and wonderful 


things to him. But she and Kim Si have both been 
among the missionaries enough to realize that there 
are things to do for babies that they never have 
dreamed of, wonderful garments of which they know 
neither the form nor the name, and ways by which 
the baby can have a bath even in winter and g@t meet 
its death. She came into my room one evening, and 
as I sat on my cot she crouched at my feet, and with 
her hands clasped in my lap, her soft eyes looking 
into mine with the most wistful longing, she asked me. 
question after question as to how she might best care 
for her baby, and train him to be a useful man. Poor 
little woman! Her heart was full of eager desire to 
do the very best for her little one.. She knew that 
there were things that might be done to make him 
well and happy and good, but as to what and how 
she knew nothing at all. You mothers at home who 
surround your babies with every good thing that love 
and intelligent care can provide, don't forget to offer 
a prayer sometimes for these mothers in Korea who 
only know that they have been leading their children 
in the darkness, and are now eagerly trying to follow 
each ray of light. After a talk on the care of children 
given by one of our ladies here in a city class one 
evening, a sweet, sad-faced woman came to me, and 
said, ‘I have lost three babies all because I did not 
know these things I have heard to-night, but when 
my new little one comes I believe I can keep it.’ 
And I have no doubt it was literally true.’’ 

The curse of child marriage in India is enjoined by 
the Hindoo religion. The census of 1891 in India 
gives the following returns of early marriage : 


Under 4 years of age, males, . 6,945 
‘6 66 females, . . 258, = 

From 5 to 9 years, males, ° 
“e females, 2 on 
‘* 10 to 14 years, males, 2,342,433 
” ” ” females, . 6,016,759 


Mr. Justice Moothsowami Tyer recently said, ‘* Ac- 
cording to custom now obtaining, a Brahman girl is 
bound to marry, for fear of social degradation, before 
she attains maturity. Marriage is of the nature of a 
sacrament which no Brahman is at liberty to neglect 
without forfeiting his caste."’ He shows that the 
Smritis, or Things heard from God, *‘declare it to be 
a duty of a father to bestow his daughter in marriage 
before she attains her maturity.”’ ‘*A father should 
try his best to perform the marriage of his daughter 
from the fourth year of her age upward, till before the 
completion of the tenth year.’’ ‘(Brahma Purana.) 

And it will not do for the apologists for Hindooism 
to say that child marriages are only betrothals and 
not real marriages. Often they are only betrothals, 
but in innumerable cases little girls are actually mar- 
ried, with the inevitable consequence of untold suf- 
fering and pain. Facts could be cited from medical 
testimony that make one’s blood boil. And thecurse 
of child marriage has associated with it the curse of 
child widowhood. In 1891 there were 14,00c widows 
under five years of age. Nearly every fifth woman in 
India is a widow, held in contempt as unclean and an 
object of suspicion as hated by the gods, 

ae 

In Booddhist lands, such as Japan and Siam, the 
child’s lot is happier than under the other non-Chris- 
tian religions. A boy is more welcome than a girl, 
but the girl is welcomed and counted as she may not 
be in India and China. But however just and kind 
her treatment here, girls have no souls, according to 
Booddhism, and no girl or woman, as such, can be 
saved or attain Nervana at last. She must be born 
in the wheel of transmigration as aman. The lot of 
the child is not unhappy, however, in these lands, but 
he is bound by the common superstitions, and from 
the earliest years goes to worship the idols and to pro- 
pitiate the spirits. 

But whether the child is welcomed and cared for 
by parental love or not—and wherever in the world 
there are mother hearts there will surely be mother’s 
love—the fact remains that none of the religions of 
the world, except Christianity, take any special ac- 
count of the child, or have any word for him or about 
him. Only Christ took a little child and set him in 
the midst. Only Christ was a little child, and this 
has made all the difference in the world to children. 

** Aye, sure the babe is in his cradle blest 
Since God himself a baby deigned to be, 
And slept upon a mortal mother’s breast, 
And bathed in baby tears his deity."' 


New York City. 








A Civilized Fourth 
By Mildred Norman 


E planned it,—Susan and Franklin and me 


(I am Almira). Franklin was crying, and you 

wouldn't wonder if you knew. Mama and 
papa were going to have a ‘‘civilized Fourth,’’ they 
said. And they read a great long piece out of a 
paper about its being ‘‘ barbarous’’ to celebrate the 
way we did, and how we ought to find a more civi- 
lized way. 

And Frankiin went out in the wood-shed and cried. 
And I went out to keep him company, so he wouldn't 
be lonesome. And I cried a little. We knew it 
would be something dreadful. It couldn't help being 
dreadful if it was any different from the way we always 
kept the Fourth. That's what Franklin said, and 
he’s going on nine. 

Then Susan came out. She is twelve. She asked 
Franklin what was the matter. 

‘« The measly old Fourth,’’ said Franklin ; and he 
choked so that Susan patted him on the back. 

‘*No firecrackers, no nothing,’’ said Franklin ; 
** 0-0-0-0-ho-0-0e !"" 

‘« Speaking pieces and waving flags, just like going 
to school,’’ I said. I am half past seven. 

‘*Don’t cry any more, children,’’ said Susan. 
‘¢ We will think up something great. We'll have the 
best fun we ever had in our lives.’’ 

‘¢Pooh,’’ said Franklin, ‘‘ain’t no such thing ; 
ain’t nothing any fun ' cept firecrackers and cannons."’ 

‘¢T'dl tell you what we will do,’ said Susan, ‘‘ we 
will be a company,—The Fourth of July Celebration 
Company ; Company F. J. You shall be the captain, 
Franklin, and Almira and I will be your lieutenants ; 
and we will see how many soldiers we can get into 
our company.”’ 

*« What will we do?’’ Franklin asked Susan, bright- 
ening up some at the idea of being captain. 

‘‘We will put on our thinking-caps, and look 
around for something that will be fun and will not 
hurt anybody or harm any property,’’ said Susan. 
‘*When you begin to think, something is sure to 
come. Let's see now who will get the first recruit.’ 

Franklin and I ran into the house and got mama’s 
and papa’s names down as soon as ever we could, 
Papa said he would contribute a tar-barrel, and mama 
said she would contribute some good things to eat. 
Susan thought it would be fun to dress up in historical 
costumes, and parade the streets with a drum and fite, 
and flags and mottoes, and everybody to guess who 
we were. 

I couldn't think what I would do, but Susan helped 
me ; and I said it would be fun to have target shoot- 
ing with Franklin’s gun that he shoots beans with. 
Then Mrs. Folsem, next door to us, said she would 
help us make the costumes, and she had a lot of old- 
fashioned things. And Mr. Pettingill, when he heard 
of it, sent us a note and said he wanted to join. He's 
worried every year for fear of fire. He said he would 
furnish a band. And Mr Ford joined, and said we 
might have the use of his grove and boats for nothing. 
And people kept coming, and Franklin did not cry 
any more, ’cause there was so much fun getting ready 
we had all we could dc. 

The night before the Fourth we tooted on the horns 
all we wanted te, and then we went to bed. At sun- 
rise the boys rang the bells, and then we had the 
parade and finished it up at Allen hall. We had a 
nice breakfast there, and the band played. And then 
we had everybody guess who we were. Some one 
called a name, and the others had to guess which one 
that was, and escort that one to the table. It was 
great fun. 

After breakfast we had boat races and target shoot- 
ing, and a potato race that made everybody laugh. 
We had dinner in the grove, and some of them made 
speeches. Franklin made a speech, and they cheered 
him ever so much, and said he would be an orator 
some day. The band played, too. There were swings 
and hammocks, and games and bathing and boating. 

Mr. Fry, who is the richest man in town, got a man 
with an airship to come and show us what he could 
do. Some of the folks went up in it with him. 
Franklin. wanted to, but papa wouldn't let him. He 
said air navigation was too uncertain as yet. But 
everybody ir town was there to see it. 
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Mr. Wheeler said he would contribute some fire- 
works, or we might use the money that they would 
cost to bring some children out here that never saw 
the country. We took the money; and we had a 
whole lot of them, and they were so excited they did 
not know how to act. 

At sunset the boys rang the bells again, and we 
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had a lot of singing in the hall, and a lunch and band 
playing. And then we had the tar-barrels. ‘Then we 
went home, and were so tired we could hardly hold 
ourselves up until we got to our rpoms. Everybody 
said our Fourth was great fun. And Franklin said 
he liked being civilized first-rate. 

Mattapan, Mass. 


By Professor 


How Jesus Taught maniac. Brambaugh 


XIII. The Child as Jesus Saw Him 








OUSSEAYU, in the opening words of ‘ Emile,’’ 
makes this declaration : ‘‘ Everything is good 
as it comes from the hands of the Author of 

Nature; everything degenerates in the hands of 
man."’ This is a forceful declaration of the innocence 
and of the perfect goodness of the child. The history 
of education for two thousand years contains no more 
significant utterance than the rising appreciation of 
childhood. As the influence of Jesus grows in our 
educational activities, there is a corresponding in- 
crease in the care and concern for children. This is 
no coincidence ; it is logical necessity. 

We have long since learned that children are not 
little men and little women. They have a character 
and a complex of qualities all their own. They are 
now studied for what they are. The multiplication 
of child-study societies, the development of genetic 
psychology, the institution of the kindergarten, the 
perfecting of elementary schools, the enactment of 
child-labor laws, the organization of societies for the 
protection of children, and many other activities, 
point the progress of society in the more adequate 
treatment of children. 

At the front in all this splendid advance stands 
Jesus af Nazareth, who, by word and by example, 
put the impress of his sacred concern upon childhood. 
As he walked the highways and taught in the villages, 
he was undoubtedly surrounded constantly by chil- 
dren. They were always welcome. No rebuke ever 
fell from his lips for them as they thronged about him 
and gazed, with wonder-mist in their eyes, into his 
kindly face, and hung upon his simple but auspicious 
utterances. How often the word ‘‘multitude’’ is 
used to define his audience! Analyze any Oriental 
multitude, and you will find there the children. 

And on that last Sabbath, among the multitude that 
covered his pathway with garments and palm branches, 
no doubt the most enthusiastic to sing his welcome entry 
into Jerusalem were the children who had heard him 
preach, who had felt the touch cf his kindly concern. 
He could not at the last forbid those whom he had 
before welcomed to himself. 

By making a little child at once the symbol of 
the kingdom of heaven and the type of true disciple- 
ship, Jesus has sanctified childhood forever. How 
far from true interpretation of his teaching is that 
one whose conception of the sphere of the Christ is 
limited to adult life! How poorly honored are our 
better ideals of his purpose when our houses of worship 
contain no rooms for the instruction of children! A 
good home always provides special rooms for its chil- 
dren! In those rooms the free life of the child is 
given free scope. Thus is enhanced the power of the 
home over the life of its children. So, too, will the 
church find its power over the child enhanced when 
in its compass the child finds special provision for its 
growth into the full stature of Christian manhood. 

Jesus loved children. To him they were as sacred 
as any thought of God could be. His great heart of 
tender concern beat warm and true for them. No 
doubt their joyous spirits often gave helpful ministra- 
tion to his wearied spirit. They helped him. He 
loved and helped them. Jesus found in them willing 
hearers of the truth. If they did not wholly compre- 
hend his teachings, yet they did give to his earnest, 
kindly words respectful attention. He found them 
teachable. They became the type of a true follower. 

Children are unspoiled by the world. As yet they 
have no acquired tenets or standards of thought. To 
them ‘all things come as the truth. They have no 
experience with which to confute the teacher. In the 
sacred groves of childhood the voice of the teacher is 
the music of truth. Happy the parent, the church, 
the teacher, that divines this early and impressionable 
season and utilizes it to the full. It is perhaps true, 
more true than we think, that the moral and religious 





Editor’s Note.—With this paper Professor Brumbaugh 
brings to a close, for the current spring and ‘summer, his 
series of teacher-training studies, *‘ 
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quality of the soul is enduringly set before the six- 
teenth year. High school teachers tell us that the 
quality of thought and the scope of knowledge may 
be largely shaped in the secondary school, but they 
also tell us that the quality of conduct is established 
in the elementary school. They add, as a result of 
the above observation, that vital moral and religious 
teaching should be given in the earlier years, The 
wise teacher does not withhold the truths of God from 
the child under the mistaken notion that nothing shall 
be taught a child until he is capable of comprehend- 
ing itthoroughly. Put the truth upon the threshold of 
the young soul in the full confidence that God will give 
to the young soul power to receive and to entertain it: 

Jesus loved children because of their receptiveness. 
They were eager to learn. Their inquiring spirits 
reached out and up for his words of guidance. To 
be the teacher of eager minds is a source of joy beyond 
description. It is a holy act to set in the soil of a 
young spirit the seeds of truth, which seeds are the 
Word of God, and know that in due time God will 
bring forth bud and blade, blossom and fruit, unto 
his glory. It is this quality of receptiveness that 
makes the teaching of young children so significant. 
The concomitant of this quality is trustfulness. To 
childhood, the words of a true teacher are the words 
of prophecy. The spirit opens to the message with 
an eagerness and joyousness that makes the teacher 
tremble lest he set error where only truth should be. 

Jesus also discerned in childhood a wonderful 
quality of imitation. The child is for the moment 
the thing he imagines himself to be. When he plays 
‘‘Indian’’ he is an Indian. When he plays ‘* fox and 
geese’’ he is a fox. He actualizes in his own spirit 
the attributes of the object he impersonates, He re- 
ceives into his spirit all the rich emotional qualities of 
the variform life about him. This is nutrition of the 
richest sort. The little girl that holds in her arms her 
rag doll communes with the doll. All the attributes 
of her own spirit are projected into the doll. They 
live together, cry together, laugh together, are one in 
spirit. Thus even in play the spirit of childhood 
is enriched in a very real and potential manner. 
Do not overlook this great teaching force in the life of 
childhood. What you are the child becomes. 

Jesus was patient and considerate. No harshness, 
no arbitrary impatience, no stern rebuke, no chastise- 
ment of children, can be laid to his account. He 
knew the more excellent way. He loved children, 
They were in potential qualities what he longed to 
have us all become in actual qualities. He loved 
them not alone for what they are, but for what he 
longed to have them become. He loved them on 
the ideal side, as a mother loves her as yet unformed 
baby. He had the supreme vision, ‘‘the light that 
never was on land or sea,’’and thus his personality 
was steady suitor for the soul of childhood. To win 
the spirit of a child to God is the greatest triumph a 
teacher may know... To achieve this all the energies 
of one’s life may well be given. 


Questions and Suggestions 

1. Do you agree with Rousseau’s declaration ? 

2. Do you love children? What is the measure of your 
love ? 

3. What mistaken views of childhood have prevailed ? 

4. Compare Plato’s treatment of children with that of 
Jesus. 

5. Point out the movements in education that make for 
better treatment of children. How is Jesus related to all 
this 7 

6. Outline the leading traits of childhood. 

7. Enumerate all the scenes in Jesus’ life in which chil- 
dren figure. 

8. Why is negative teaching wasteful? Note from your 
answer the economy of early teaching. 

9. What is the educational value of imitation ? 

10. Why should the teacher have vision ? 

11. Are you daily striving to teach as Jesus taught? 

12. What is the teacher’s supremest reward? 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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HE events of the lessons included in the third 
uarter belong to the most important stage of 
Toone earthly career, and project into the closing 
week of the ministry. Excluding from our considera- 
tion the last two lessons, they set before us the culmi- 
nating stage of his relationship with the Twelve, the 
stage of training. 

Bruce’s wonderful book, ‘‘The Training of the 
Twelve,” has led us to think of the whole of the two 
years of close association as a continuous training 
school. Bruce was both right and wrong. We may 
profitably distinguish between the year of the 
gradual self-disclosure of his personality, brought 
to a close by the deliberate declaration at Czesarea 
Philippi (see Preview of second ee. The Sunday 
School Times for March 17), and the year or less of 
actual training. Strictly speaking, there could be 
be no real preparation for the responsibilities of 
apostleship until the Twelve had become entirely 
convinced regard‘ng the Messiahship of Jesus. 

Their idea, however, was a very crude one. They 
were sure that their Master was the expected Mes- 
siah; but their minds were also crowded with expec- 
tations which had to be displaced. 

Jesus began at once to discuss with them the true 
meaning of Messiahship for him, and its corollary, 
discipleship, for them. He seized the openings given 
by their wayside chat to instil broader and truer con- 
ceptions of the attitude which a believer should 
maintain toward the world about him. He made his 
public teaching in Perea so profound and far-reaching, 
as well as simple and attractive, that it steadily en- 
larged their spiritual vision, and prepared them for 
aggressive yet safe leadership. 
appreciated from their point of view. Far from be- 
ing a time when he was waiting for the passover to 
come, and meanwhile was doing what he could, it 
was the most significant and truly successful period 
of his ministry. 

Their fitness for the responsibilities of apostleship 
being the undeclared aim of Jesus during this time, 
let us review the actual facts brought up by the les- 
sons. Lessons 1 and 2 illustrate the kind of instruc- 
tion with which he had to begin; Lesson 3 puts in a 
nutshell the duty of working for every man on the 
basis, not of birth, but of need; Lesson 4 shows us 
how the Master sought to disclose to them their need 
of continuing fellowship with God; Lesson 5 brings 
up his relations at this time with the religious lead- 
ers ; Lessons 6 and 7 bring us into a group of teach- 
ings regarding God’s relations with men; Lesson 8 
emphasizes men’s right and wrong attitudes in 
prayer; Lesson g illustrates the cost and worth of 
discipleship; Lesson 10 describes one of those trans- 
formations in men which Jesus was ever making; 
Lessons 11 and 12 carry us into the midst of the three 
— in Jerusalem. 

he rising tide of conviction, comprehension, adora- 
tion, and enthusiasm in the minds of the Twelve 
found a partial vent in the triumphal entry. The 
tracing of its development will give consistency and 
power to our study of the intervening lessons. 


His work is best - 








autumn, an Honor Roll of the names of all pupils 
who have correctly answered eight ‘* Mystery 
Box ’’ questions in each of any eight weeks (they 
need not be consecutive weeks) from now until and 
including the last Sunday in September, the 3oth. 
he pupil’s name must be on the subscription list 
of the Times to be eligible for this honor, and the 
teacher is to be the judge of the correctness of all 
auswers, reporting the result to the Editor. 


Is it worth 25 cents ‘* a head ’’ to get your entire 
class to searching the lesson articles each ‘week 
from their own individual copies of The Sunday 
School Times? The paper will be mailed from this 
office directly to their home or summer addresses, 
and the address will be changed free of charge as 
often as they move about. For 25 cents the Times 
will be sent to any pupil for three months, or in every 
class where five or more copies are ordered, at the 
special club rate of 20 cents for three months. 


See issue of June 2 (page 335) for full instruc- 
tions how to make a lively and interesting feature 
of the ‘* Mystery Box ’’ in the home and the school, 
and especially how to use it to surely solve the ‘* hot- 
weather ’’ problem ; or send a postal to the Times 
asking for the Mystery Box leaflet. 


Answers to all the questions asked here can be 
found in the lesson articles in this issue. Don’t 
overlook the little sentences in italics between arti- 
cles. Always read the lesson itself before com- 
mencing your search, 


1, What did Erzy mean when she cried out to 
Khatoom, *‘Ah! Ahlé! Ahlé/”? 

2. How many miles is it from Mount Hermon 
to Capernaum? (this can be worked out from the 
map.) 

3. What is the best way to ‘‘see His face ’’ ? 

4. At what place was a shekel found in a fish’s 
mouth ? 

5. Why do parents in Bible lands fasten neck- 
rings around their children’s necks? 

6. Why did the Ohio man decide to let all the 
corn in his bins go to waste if necessary ? 

7. What sort of kingdom did the disciples think 
the kingdom of heaven was? 

8. Describe the different kinds of millstones used 
in Palestine, and how they are made to work. 

9. What did a little hump-backed girl in Turkey 
accomplish for Christ ? 

10. Who is too shortsighted to see the kingdom 
of heaven ? 

11. What would Dr. Goss rather keep than accu- 
mulate a billion dollars ? 

12, What punishment was sometimes inflicted on 
criminals in Galilee by Roman officers ? 

13. Describe in your own words the battle that 
must be fought out ‘* between a divine gospel and a 
scientific theory.’’ 

14. Why was Solon the wisest man in Greece? 











Matthew 17 : 14 to 18 : 14. 
Mark 9g : 14-50. 
Luke 9 : 37-590. 


S IT right to want to be great? Is there any one 
in your class who wants to be a great man, or a 
great woman? If so, is that desire right? Ask 

the question, and see what your pupils think. Let 
them discuss it with you freely. 

The disciples of Jesus wanted to be great. They 
had become convinced who Jesus was, and some of 
them had seen him transfigured with a heavenly 
greatness. He had told them (Matt. 16 : 28) that 
in their lifetime some of them should see him 
‘in his kingdom.’’ They were filled with eager 
questionings about it all, and about their share in the 
new kingdom. As his chosen and closest friends, 
they counted on special preferment from him. How 
mistaken their notions were about the kind of king- 
dom they were to share in is explained in Professor 
Riddle’s comment on verse 1, and in Dr. Dunning’s 
and Professor Sanders’ second paragraphs. 

Yet Jesus did not rebuke his disciples for wanting 
to be great—even greatest—in the kingdom of heaven. 
For zz ts right to want to be great. As Professor * 
Beardslee writes in his stimulating little book ‘‘ Teach- 
er-Training with the Master Teacher,’! in the chap- 
ter which he devotes to this lesson (pages 65-68): 
‘*Greatness is man’s goal. Ambitionis normal. High 
longings, when purged and guided right, shall 
satisfied. Humanity has royal worth. Real majesty 
should be craved by all.” 

Not only did Jesus not rebuke his disciples for 
wanting greatness, but he actually told them how 
they could be sure of attaining greatness. Just 
there came the rub. For he gave a recipe that was, 
on the face of it, absurd. He said two startling 
things. First, that there was no getting into thes 
kingdom of heaven at all, by his disciples or any one 
else, except by turning back the pages of life and 
becoming once more like little children. Second, 
that, after getting into the kingdom on that condi- 
tion, those whv most successfully persevered in be- 
coming and continuing to remain like little children 
should be greatest in the kingdom. Is it too much 
to say that this was absurd on the face of it ? 

But we shali never get at | truth at all if we 
stop with what appears ‘‘on the face of it.’’ Christ’s 
teachings often seem, on their surface, like absurdi- 
ties and contradictions. What is the real truth here, 
that lies below the surface? Why was that recipe 
for greatness so true? Why is one who retains 
throughout life the child-spirit sure to be greatest ? 
At this point you have another good opportunity 
to interest your pupils by letting them express them- 
selves. Get them to tell their opinions as to why the 
child-spirit is the secret of greatness. 

Here is one illustration which may help thém to 
see the truth. When different great philosophers of 
Greece were one time telling of their own claims each 
to be the wisest man in Greece, because of the much 
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that they knew, Solon said quietly, ‘‘I know more 
than all of them, for I know that I know nothing; 
therefore I am the wisest man in Greece.” 

One who thinks that he knows all there is to know 
is not going to try to learn any more ; therefore he 
will stop learning and growing, and stand still and 
shrivel up in his know —_. One who is sure that 
he knows very little is likely to try to learn more 
every day, and so long as he keeps that up, he will 
never stop growing. Who is likely, then, to be the 
greater in the matter of knowledge, one who con- 
siders himself beyond the need of more knowledge, 
or one who retains a childlike eagerness to know 
more, because believing that he knows so little ? 

What is true of knowledge and the way to grow in 
knowledge is true of everything else in which we 
need to grow. Humility is the secret of it all. What 
does that word mean? ‘‘ Low-lying,’’ close to the 
ground; therefore, one is humble who holds himself 
as less than all others. Such a one, claiming least 
for himself, will be readiest to serve all others, and 
service is the countersign of the kingdom of heaven. 
Humility is still further described in Dr. Dunning’s 
third paragraph, and in Dr. McLaren’s fifth para- 

raph. 

. There are other characteristics of childhood which 
are secrets of greatness inthe kingdom. Unques- 
tioning confidence—which means faith—in the Father 
is one of them. ‘The contrast between a little child’s 
democracy of attitude and grown folks’ aloofness in 
a land peculiarly marked by class distinctions is well 
brought out in Mrs. Howie's first paragraph. Two 
child-elements of greatness are given in Dr. Goss’ 
first paragraph, and Professor Sanders’ fifth and 
sixth paragraphs also take up the subject. 

From this unexpected teaching of the way of great- 
ness Jesus goes on to two other truths: the peculiar 
offense of causing to go wrong any who as children 
are serving the Father; and the preciousness of 
every one of his children to the Father. 

The whole world thinks alike as to the unutterable 
infamy of one who deliberately seeks the moral 
downfall of another. The millstone penalty gains 
added force when one notes, from Dr. Dunning’s 
fourth paragraph, that it was an actual Roman pun- 
ishment of that day in Galilee. Mrs. Howie’s con- 
trasting second and third petearagt of the millstone 
collar with an insignia of honor is also significant. 

But how many of us have stopped to realize that 
we may be morally harming others to-day by our 
lives? Will the indifference of the average man to 
his personal influence, challenges Dr. Goss (fourth 
paragraph), stand the strain of judgment day? Are 
we willing to go to such ‘‘extremes” as did the 
Ohio farmer and the Chinese convert told of in the 
first and second paragraphs of the Illustration Round- 
Table? If we are, we are wise. ‘‘A maimed man 
alive is better than a complete man dead,” Dr. Mc- 
Laren tersely says in his ninth paragraph. 

And through all our struggles to turn again to the 
child spirit, and to cut off that-which is hurting oth- 
ers or ourselves, we know that God is a us 
close to himself, and is seeking us if we stray from 
him, That af mae! last word in this lesson. Are 
we following Him daily in this also, by seeking out 
those who need to be breught to Him? That is our 
greatest privilege, and to do that is our surest “ee 
of greatness. lose the lesson with the wonderful 
story that President Browne of Harpoot College tells 
fourth Illustration) of the little humpbacked girl in 

urkey who was ‘‘a lost soul,” and for whom ‘ noth- 
ing could be done.” 


Light Gleams from the Lesson Writers 


Note Robert E. Speer’s article (p. 359) ‘‘ The Child in 
the World’s Religions,’? and Professor Brumbaugh’s 
(p. 360) ‘* The Child as Jesus Saw Him.”’ 

The old phrase ‘‘be converted’’ means here simply 
‘turn’? (Riddle, on v. 3). Note Mrs. Howie’s reason 
for rendering it ‘‘ return ’’ (first paragraph). 

The meaning of the reference to children’s angels always 
beholding the Father’s face is differently explained by 
Professor Riddle (on v, 10) and Dr. McLaren (next to last 
paragraph). 

Those who do not love children cannot comprehend 
Jesus Christ (Goss, 2). 

Children belong to God from the start; they ought 
never to have to ‘‘come back’’ to him (Perkins Home 
Letter). 

The coming quarter’s lessons a series of studies in con- 
trasts between persons (Dunning, 1). 


al 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


How to Locate this Lesson 


N THE way down from the Mount of Transfig- 
uration the conversation about Elijah occu 4 
our Lord’s reply pointing to John the Baptist. 

A multitude was found with the other disciples, who 
had failed to cure an epileptic boy, whom Jesus then 
healed. Passing privately through Galilee, Jesus 
makes a second prediction of his death and resurrec- 
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tion. At Capernaum a shekel was found in a fish’s 
mouth to pay the temple tax. The lesson follows, 
which is the beginning of a longer discourse. 
Place.—Capernaum, probably in the usual resi- 
dence of Jesus (Mark, ‘‘in the house’’), 
Time.—Shortly after the transfiguration. As the 
journey to the feast of tabernacles is the principal 
event next recorded (John), the probable date is the 
_ of September, year of Rome 782; that is, 
. D. 29. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 1.—/n the kingdom of heaven: Stillregarded 
by them as a temporal rule. The preference shown 
the three disciples may have occasioned the discus- 
sion. 

Verse 3.—Excepi ye turn: ** Be converted” is not 
the rendering of this verb elsewhere, even in the 
Authorized Version, and there is no suggestion of 
conversion in the technical sense. 

Verse 4.—Humbleth himself as this little child: 
So as to become like the child, not as the child had 
humbled himself. 

Verse 5.—Receive one such little child: The con- 
text suggests that children in spirit are included.— 
At this point John asks about one casting out demons 
in his name, but following not with the disciples 
(Mark, Luke). The reply opposes the intolerance im- 
plied in the discussion about who should be greatest. 

Verse 6.—Cause... to stumble: ‘* Shall offend” 
is misleading. The reference is to causing another 
to fall into sin.—One of these little ones: Children, 
but as representing the weak and lowly.—Sunk jn 
the depth of the sea: Figure for swift and inevitable 
destruction. 
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Verse 7.—/t must needs be : Because of sin in the 
world.— Woe to that man: The historical necessity 
does not remove Fg ey responsibility. 

Verses 8, 9.—Zhy hand or thy foot... thine eye: 
Whatever in us, however useful and dear, leads 
astray, sundering the fellowship with Christ, must 
be given up.—/nio the eternal fire... the hell of 
jire: The phrases are the same in sense. ‘ Ge- 
henna” is always rendered ‘hell” in the Revised 
Version, and thus distinguished from ‘‘ Hades.” 
The former occurs eleven times in the Gospels, and 
always in a saying of our Lord. (The only other 
instance in the New Testament is James3:6.) That 
‘*Gehenna ” refers to a place of endless punishment 
seems clear from the parallel in Mark 9: 48. — 
44 and 46 of that passage are not well attested.) 

Verse 10.—Thetr angels do always behold: Not 
the spirits of the children themselves, but referring 
to the angels who minister for the sake of the little 
ones ; compare Hebrews 1 : 14. 

-Verse 11 is not found in the best Greek manu- 
scripts, but in ancient versions. It was probabl 
taken from Luke 19: 10, to connect with the pannel: 
—. 

erse 14.—Should perish: The presence of a little 
child warrants the application to ‘‘infants dying in 
infancy,” who ‘are or and saved by Christ 
through the Spirit, who worketh when, where, and 
how he pleaseth.”’ 
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Earthly pride always overlooks the places of 
_ heavenly preference. : 
bal 


The Child Spirit 


By Alexander 


ATTHEW connects this conversation with the 
preceding incident of the tribute money found 
in the fish’s mouth, by his note of time, ‘‘in 

that hour.” Jesus had said that he was free from 
tribute because he was the child of the king to whom 
it was due, and that claim, taken with the great an- 
nouncement at Ceesarea Philippi and the transfirura- 
tion, seems to have quickened the disciples’ hopes of 
the speedy coming of his kingdom, 

They thought less of his prediction of the cross 
than of his assurance that some of them would not 
taste death till they saw him coming in his kingdom, 
and, while he was absorbed in the prevision of his 
sufferings, they were squabbling as to rank and pre- 
cedence. 

The stream of Jesus’ speech in this lesson has 
many turnings and windings. It is not a set dis- 
course steadily tending to one end, but free, discurs- 
ive, touching on many points, and yet having an 
inner unity through all. 

The little child, the living rebuke of ambitious 
rivalries. Itis beautiful to note how often children 
seem to have been at Jesus’ side. They may be poor 
judges of character, but they instinctively discover 
those who love them. Dogs and children have a 
quick scent for their friends. So, when Jesus wanted 
a child to be an object lesson, he did not need to speak 
very loud when he ‘‘called” him, nor did he meet 
with resistance when he ‘‘set him in the midst.” 
We can fancy the child with his wandering eyes and 
shamefaced, standing in the cénter, half afraid of his 
conspicuousness, and ay | to his Friend beside 
him, while the disciples looked on expectant and 
somewhat astonished at the reception with which 
their question was met. They had asked who was to 
be greatest in the kingdom, and Jesus raises a pre- 
vious question of how to get into it atall. It would 
be time to settle precedence therein when they were 
sure of entrance. But the answer to both questions 
was standing there, and Jesus laid his hand on the 
young head, or pointed lovingly at him, as he said 
** thts child.” 

‘Humility ” is the one grace enforced by the 
child in the midst. But what in him is natural and 
instinctive has to be won by effort in the case of the 
grown man, who must ‘‘ turn”’ by a resolute reversal 
of his life’s direction, and ‘‘ become” again what he 
once was in his ‘* angel-infancy.” 

The stream curves and flows in another direction. 
Jesus thinks lovingly and compassionately of the 
rough road which the grown-up children, his follow- 
ers, have to travel, and of the two opposite sorts of 
treatment which their unworldliness will meet. It 
is the hostile sort that Jesus thinks of most here, as 
generally, and that is the sort that Christ-like disci- 
ples, men who have turned children again for him, 
most often receive from a world which does not ad- 
mire ‘‘humility,” and takes poverty of spirit to be a 
vice rather than a virtue. The reward of the clearer 
insight that sees some reflection of Christ’s mani- 
fested character in “these little ones,” and so re- 
ceives them, is that therein it receives Christ. How 
solemnly his tone changes when he speaks of the 
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world’s more usual behavior! To block a road by 
piling rocks or digging pits in it is dastardly work. 
f we turn the metaphor into a more modern dress 
we think of the fiendish malice which lays heavy 
pieces of iron, ‘‘ sleepers,’”’ or ‘‘chairs,” or the like, 
on the rails, in order to wreck a train. 

Another bend in the stream gives a different per- 
spective to the view of substantially the same objects. 

he thought of stumbling-blocks, or occasions to fall, 
is still predominant, but now these are regarded as 

ut in the way by a man himself. And that is a 

eart-piercing heightening of the danger and the 
guilt. We need go no farther than ourselves to de- 
tect our chief enemy. It is not ‘‘the world” nor 
other men ‘‘ through whom the occasion cometh”’ so 
much as ourselves. If we were enclosed in glass 
cases, and shut off from all intercourse, we should 
not be free from occasions of stumbling, so long as 
‘*the flesh lusteth against the Spirit.” Flight from 
the world is vain while it is we, as we are, who flee, 

The little ones who believe are often their own 
tempters, and Jesus tells us here that they must be 
their own mutilators, if need arises. The stern de- 
cisiveness of his command admits of no paring down. 
But the condition to which it applies is P ainly stated. 
It is only if hand or foot causes stumbling that the 
drastic remedy of amputation is necessary. But 
then it zs necessary, and must be unfalteringly ap- 

lied. 
¥ And it is the course dictated by the instinct of self- 
preservation. Common sense says amen to Christ s 
dictum that a maimed man alive is better than a 
complete man dead. Some of us are in danger of 
keeping our stumbling-blocks and killing ourselves 
thereby. The sooner a mortifying limb is amputated 
the better, for fear that blood poisoning set in. It 
would be of little use to the patient who refused to 
have it off that he is put in his coffin ‘‘ having two 
limbs.” 

The stream takes another bend, which shuts out 
the immediately preceding thought and brings into 
view again the earlier ones. There is another 
crime possible against ‘‘these little ones” besides 
trying to make them stumble,—namely, despising 
them, and those whose eyes are dazzled with the de- 
sire to be great, or the: conceit that they are so, are 
especially apt to commit it. We all need the lesson 
not to think little of brethren who are, or whom we 
think to be, less than ourselves, whether in position 
or intellect or Christian standing. 

They are commended to all Christians by the fol- 
lowing words, which give two motives for such an 
attitude of mind. First, we should not despise those 
whom God honors. No doubt the representation of 
‘their angels beholding his face in heaven” may be 
only a vivid form of speech in accordance with popu- 
lar belief, and not intended to be taken as dogmatic 
teaching. If more than that lies in it, we know so 
little abowt the matter that it is not reasonable to try 
to weave the statement into our systematized beliefs, 
And in any case the main point is the thought of the 
divine favor and special regard which God gives to 
these little ones. The world looks kindly on the 
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great, but God looks kindly on the small, and if we 
are ‘‘ imitators of God, as beloved children,” we shall 
do the like. 

The second consideration is contained in the para- 
ble of the shepherd seeking his lost sheep. Matthew 
may be following his custom of bringing together, 
without regard to perks y * 8 cognate sayings of 
Jesus, for Luke's setting of the parable strikes one 
as more appropriate than his, but a real congruous- 
ness can traced here, for the lovely parable tells 
how God cares not only for the little, but for the wan- 
dering, and how, notwithstanding his possession of 
the universe of spiritual beings, mighty and lowly, 
he has an individualizing care for the well-being of 
every single member of that great flock, and would 
mourn over the loss of the least wanderer from his 
shepherding. Far be it from others of that flock to 
** despise” those whom he holds in his heart as dear, 
and for whose welfare he is solicitous ! 

’ MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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The Journeys of Jesus 


OR the events between the last lesson and this, 
see Professor Riddle’s first paragraph. Trace 
the journey from Mt. Hermon through squares 

2 D and 3 D to Capernaum, on the shore of the Sea 
of Galilee at the top of square 4 D, and number it 35. 
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THE OUTLINE OF PALESTINE 8 CHRIST'S DAY 
EACH SQUARE i8 TWENTY MILES 

The same outline mee in enlargea form is included in The Sunday 
School Times Lesson Pictures (ro cents a set); teachers may supply 
their pupils with those outlines, or they may get their pupils to make 
their own sketch-map, and aid them in tracing thereon the journeys 
of Jesus as here suggested week by week 

PHILADELPHIA. 


“ 
The child is effective because he ts unaffected. 
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BAY 
_ gis vE TurRN [RETURN], AND BECOME AS 
LITTLE CHILDREN, YE SHALL IN NO WISE En- 
TER INTO THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN” (v. 3).—- 
Little Erzy, two years of age, was playing on a roof, 
but all of a sudden she hastened down a flight of 
steps and ran along a rough road, with little hands 
extended and face beaming with delight, saying, 
“Ahlé! ahié! ahklé/” until she reached and em- 
braced Khatoom, five years of age: ‘‘ Thou art wel- 
come! thou art welcome!” Now Khatoom is the 
daughter of a servant in Erzy’s family, and Erzys 
who are twenty and thirty years of age would hardly 
speak, except in words of command or reprimand, to 
their servants or their children in this Orient of 
effendis, aghas, beys, emeers, etc., and where every 
supposed ‘‘ higher” says to every one whom he sup- 
= to be lower, ‘‘Come not near to me, for I am 
olier than thou ” (Isa. 65:5). There are some, nota- 
bly in India, who cannot endure the shadow of those 
of a different caste to come over them or over any- 
thing they may have to use, but Erzy and children 
of her, age are not conscious of such unreasonable 
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pride and self-glorification. For this reason it seems 
to me proper to emphasize the word of the text, 
“return.” ‘*Turn” is not enough. At any rate, 
Oriental translators have used ‘‘ return.” 

‘‘I7 1s PROFITABLE FOR HIM THAT A GREAT MILL- 
STONE SHOULD BE HANGED ABOUT HIS NECK” (v. 6.— 
Those who read Job 41: 24 know that millstones are 
made of a species of rock which is at once of the 
hardest and heaviest of this kind of material. We 
have to go far afield, more than a day’s journey, in 
search of suitable rocks from which to quarry mill- 
stones. Moreover, we distinguish between domestic 
millstones, which belong to the household furniture 
(handmills), and which are turned by women, and mill- 
stones that are used in factories for the accommo- 
dation of the public. The former is called jaroosh, 
the latter is named /ahoon. The jaroosh is probably 
the fiftieth part of the weight of the sahoon. The 
latter is turned by water, steam, wind, mule, horse, 
or donkey, and hence the margin of the Revised 
Version, ‘‘ millstone turned by an ass.’ Moreover, 
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both kinds of millstone have a resemblance to a col- 
lar, band, or ring which the natives wear about their 
necks. ips idea is in the original of Mark 9 : 42.) 
This neck-ring is made of metal, and one variety of 
it is indicative of the gracious patronage of certain 
saints, so parents fasten them round the necks of 
their children, to induce the saints’ protection. The 
towk (Hebrew, radeed), collar (not chains), about the 
neck of Joseph (Gen. 41: 42) was an instance of this 
practise. They were circles of the precious metals, 
and since a millstone is also circular, and with a cir- 
cular hole in the center, it resembles the sows of gold 
which the ‘‘ first” in states, or the ‘‘second” (Gen. 
41 : 43), such as Joseph wore. 

The impression left upon mé & this: “Though ye 
attain to ‘the greatest,’ ‘the first,’ and wear the 
golden radeed, towk, this would be no better, but 
worse, than millstones about your necks, u#/ess ye 
return and become humble as little children, and be 
not guilty of causing others to stumble.” 

BrEyroutT, Syria. 
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The Illustration Round-Table 





that can be used in the Times, and two dollars 

for the des¢ illustration used for each week’s 
lesson,—such is the offer which is making the 
‘*Round Table” one of the most interesting and 
valued features of the Times. All readers are in- 
vited to assist in the conduct of this mutual depart- 
ment. The date on which illustrations are due is 
shown by this calendar : 


Onn dollar for every anecdotal lesson illustration 


6. Aug. 5.—False Excuses. . . Luke 14: 15-24. Due June 23 
7 


“«~ 12.—The Parable of the Two 
. Luke rs: 11-32, “ ‘“* 30 


Sons 
8 “ x9.—The Judge, the Pharise 
and the Publican . . 


. Luke 18; 1-14. “ 
9. ‘ 26.—The Rich Young Kuler 


July 7 


Mark 10:17-3% “ “ 3% 

10. Sept. 2.—Bartimaeus and Zacchaeus 
Luke 18: 35to19:10. “ ‘“ ay 
11. “ g.—Jesus Enters Jerusalem in 
Triumph. .... * * Matt. szsa-s3 “ ©“ of 


When the Corn was Sacrificed 


F THY hand or thy foot causeth thee to stumble, 
cut it off, and cast it from thee (v. 8). Several 
years ago, there was a great revival in Ohio. 

One man who had for years sold his corn to the 
distillers, was earnestly pleading for a pure heart. 
All at once he arose, walked down the aisle, took 
his seat by the door. and finally slipped away. For 
two nights he was absent, but the third night 
he returned his face glowiug with peace. e 
said that every time he tried to pray the question, 
‘* What will you do with your corn ?”’ sounded louder 
than his prayer. At last he knelt down in the barn 
and said: ‘‘ Lord, I shall not rise from my knees 
until this matter is settled.” Then came with greater 
force than ever,‘‘ What will you do with your corn?” 
Although there was no other place to sell it, and he 
needed the money, he said: ‘‘ Lord, I will let every 
bushel of corn in these bins rot before I will sell one 
to the distillers.” ‘*Immediately,” said he, ‘‘ the 
Lord flooded my whole being with light, joy, and 
peace. And, brethren, I will never sell another 
grain of corn to the distillers as long as I live.” In 
less than a year the price of corn went up, and he 
sold his corn for double the price he could have got- 
ten from the distillers. God always gives us more 
than he takes away, although perhaps we cannot 
always see it as plainly and as quickly as this.—M/rs. 
Cara S. Park, Prospect, N. Y. 


A Chinese Interpretation of the Gospel 

And if thine eye Causeth thee to stumble, pluck it 
out, and cast it from thee (v.9). Pastor Hsi tells 
of a man of some position and property in China who 
became a Christian. His income came largely from 
the cultivation of opium and tobacco. At first he did 
not see the harm in continuing to-grow these crops, 
But after a time he came to see that such action was 
inconsistent with his profession. What should he do? 
He hesitated to turn his land to less profitable uses, 
but he realized that there was only one course open 
tohim. ‘‘ He unhesitatingly made a clean sweep of 
the whole business, though it involved the sacrifice 
of a considerable portion of his income. Not content 
with banishing opium from his estate, he also aban- 
doned the growth and use of tobacco, and would not 
tolerate it in his household. Nor would he continue 
to keep pigs on his farm. ‘ No,’ he insisted, ‘ they are 
filthy,’ which is certainly true in China. ‘We must 
have — to do with that which is impure.’’’— 
The Rev. John T. Faris, St. Louis. 

**Too Young ”’ 

Despise not one of these little ones (v.10). A 
storm was brewing, and John was hastening home, 
deep in thought about the lesson which he had been 
taught at Sunday-school that morning. It was the 
lesson of the ‘‘ ninety and nine,” and the more he 
thought about it, the more he felt that he wanted to 
be ‘‘in the fold.” Upon reaching home, he went 


straight to his father, and told him of his desire to 
become a Christian. The only answer he received 
from his father was, ‘‘Why, John, you are too 


oung!” As the twilight came on, the storm-clouds 
came darker and more ‘threatening, and John was 
hen he 


sent out ‘to put the sheep into the fold. 
came back, the father asked him if he was sure the 
were all safely protected from the storm. ‘‘I put all 
the old sheep in,”’ he answered. ‘‘ You surely didn't 
leave the lambs out, did you?” ‘* Why, of course. 
father; I thought they were too young.” The lesson 
went home to the father’s heart, and after a moment 
of serious thought, he said to John: ‘* You are right, 
my boy. You can only be safe from the storms of 
Hen year by being in the fold of the Good Shep- 
herd, and you cannot enter too young.” —Henrietia 
Heron, Elgin, Illinois. 


The Work of ‘‘a Lost Soul ”’ 


It is not the will of your Father who is in heaven, 
that one of these little ones should res (Vv. 14). 
For the Son of man came to save that which was 
fost (v. 11). resident Browne of Harpoot College 
in Turkey says: ‘‘ One evening I was riding into one 
of our lowest villages in eastern Turkey, and my 
horse almost stepped upon something in the mire. 
As I looked, I saw a little humpbacked girl When 
she opened her mouth, her utterance was more foul 
than the mud and mire beneath her. Arriving at 
the teacher’s house. I spoke to him about that fittle 
humpbacked girl, and he said: ‘ Don’t tell me any- 
thing about that girl; she is a lost soul.’ I worked 
five days there in that village to persuade the parents 
of this little girl to allow her to come to our school. 
Within a year her heart had melted, a character had 
begun to develop, ‘and her face became bright and 
hopeful. As the years went by, she developed a 
marvelous capacity for patience and love, and when 
from the villages came especially hard cases, we 
would bring them to her. hen she graduated, she 
was made the principal teacher in our college. She 
had rare talents for teaching; we had never seen 
anything like it before. But one day she came to me 
and said: ‘I am not contented to be a teacher in the 
college.’ ‘ Why not?’ I asked. ‘ Why are you not 
satisfied here?’ ‘I want to go,’ she replied, * to the 
— where others do not wish to go.’ So I sent 

er out to a place on the northern branch of the 
Euphrates, where she did a work that none of our 
teachers had been able to do. She introduced the 

ospel and founded four churches. Think of it! 

his ‘lost soul’ had founded four churches, in spite of 
her deformity and the early influences of her life.” 
—Professor Nelson A. Jackson, Keuka Park, N.Y. 
The prise for this week is awarded to this incident. 


The Only Way Home 


For the Son of man came to save that which was 
fost (v. 11). A Minnesota farmer, returning home- 
ward from a distant market town one day in the 
winter time, lost his way on the prairie. Night came 
down on him while he fruitlessly wandered, and 
wearied with anxiety and numb with cold he was 
almost in despair, when suddenly his horses struck 
into the track of another sleigh. ‘* Now,” thought 
the farmer, ‘‘I am safe.” e listened, and far 
ahead, to his great joy, he caught the sound of sleigh- 
bells. ‘‘I will follow this man,” he said, ‘‘and he 
will take me home.” He pushed on, and the farther 
he went the more beaten the track became. He was 
certainly on the traveled road, but why did he not 
reach his house? Mile after mile he urged his tired 
and chilled horses, but still he saw nothing but the 
same dreary waste of prairie. He began to think 
his brain was turning. In an agony, he increased 
his speed to overtake the man before him. ‘* Where 
are you going,” he shouted. ‘‘I am following you,” 
the answer came back. Both drivers were lost, and 
they had been following each other’s track in a circle, 
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The two men held a consultation, and then for the 
first time they thought to look at the sky. There 
shone the north star,—it had been shining there all 
the time,—and north was the way they wished to go. 
The 
reache¢ their homes. How like poor, erring man, 
lost and onety following the beaten tracks of other 
lost men until they see Jesus, the bright and mornin 

star.—T7he Rev. William 7. Dorward, Stelton, N. /. 
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He who 7s too big to see a child ts too shortsighted 
to see the kingdom. 


The Lesson in Everyday Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


XCEPT ye turn, and become as little children, 
ye shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of 
heaven (v. 3). This solemn declaration grips 

me with all the moral energy of the Ten Command- 
ments. I believe it to be as true, as binding, and as 
universai as the law of the attraction of gravitation. 
I had rather keep a childlike spirit than accumulate 
a billion dollars for purely selfish reasons. A man 
in whom the soul of a child. still lives gets more solid 
satisfaction out of a single day of life than a sophisti- 
cated worldling can squeeze out of a year of travel in 
his automobile and steam launch. These are the 
qualities that make childhood adorable and manhood 
ideal: 1. 7rustfudness. Little children believe un- 
questionsnany in things, in experiences, in people, 
and in God. To keep those faiths is to be able to 
live joyously through eternity; to lose them is to be 
shipwrecked in time. 2. Sincerity. Nothing is so 
fascinating as the transparency of a child's soul. Its 
simplicity is absolute. ere is not an unreal or arti- 
ficial thing. Would it not be heaven on earth to 
have nothing to conceal ? 

And whoso shall receive one such little child in 
my name recetveth me (v.5). Let this be clearly un- 
derstood: People who do not love children can no 
more comprehend Jesus Christ than those who do not 
love the concord of sweet sounds can understand 
music. We have no right not to love everything that 
is beautiful, but it is immoral not to love children, 
for it is not to love trustfulness, sincerity, obedience, 
and happiness. And how can such a person com- 
prehend the nature of our Lord? Up to the last 
moment of his life Jesus Christ was a child. 

Whoso shall cause one of these little ones that 
believe on me to stumble, tt is profitable for him 
that a great millstone, etc. (v. 6) These words 
are terrible enough to send a shudder round the 
world. For, in the world as a whole, cattle and 
crops and stocks of goods are treated with a higher 
average of consideration than children. There are 
houses where Oriental rugs, Dresden pottery, oil 
paintings, and marble statues receive more exquisite 
care than boys and girls. Go into the coal mines 
and the cotton mills, and observe the contempt of 
manhood for these sacred beings, whose ‘‘ angels do 
always behold the face of my Father who is in 
heaven.” ‘*Sacred,”—that is the word. A child is 
a holy thing. To abuse his body, to pervert his 
mind, to starve his affections, to corrupt his soul, is 
to become accursed. It is impossible to become too 
severe, or to grow too indignant, or to denounce too 
strongly. Nothing but the mercy of Almighty God 
is vast enough to oe the offense of leading a 
little child astray. It is frightful to become an un- 
conscious stuiubling block, but it is damnable to de- 
Sveeeny become an obstacle to their gengeese. 
When I hear a man swear in the presence of a child, 
or tell an impure story, or deny the existence of God, 
I suffer physical pain and mental agony. 

Woe to that man through whom the occasion com- 
eth! (v.7.) The average man (think of it!) the average 
man (is this too severe ?) gives less attention to the 
problem of his personal influence than to almost any 
other that demands his attention. It does not cause 
him a moment's. pang to be told that his smoking, or 
drinking, or swearing, or cheating has led some soul 
astray. With a shrug of his shoulders he replies, 
‘If he was so weak as to be so easily lost, he was 
not worth saving;” or, ‘‘ If he had not learned from 
me, he would from somebody else;*’ or, ‘‘I have no 
more responsibility for derailing him than an open 
switch on a railroad track;”’ or, ‘‘I did not intend to 
harm him, and therefore I am not at fault.” This 
easy-going morality will not stand the strain of the 
judgment day. 

Doth he not leave the ninety and nine, etc. (v. 12). 
It is at this point that the battle betweén a divine 
gospel and a scientific theory must be fought out. 
It is a scientific theory that the highest law of nature 
is ‘*the survival of the fittest.” It is a divine gospel 
that ‘‘love is consecrated to the redemption of the 
feeblest and the worst.” In multitudes of bosoms 
there is a feeling that civilization would be best ad- 
vanced by destroying the apesceaity hopeless speci- 
mens of the race. In two state legislatures bills 
have been submitted to warrant doctors in killing 
incurables. We must settle this question. Shall we 
obey the gospel of this parable, and try to preserve 


started, led by the heavenly lamp, and soon . 
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life to the uttermost, or not? This is the gospel,— 
there can be no doubt about that. Which are you 
for,—the ninety and nine in the fold, or the lost one 
on the mountain ? 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


co 
The Perkins Home Letters 


The married Cougiter studies the rela- 
tion of her own children to Jesus Christ 


Fremont, TuESDAY AFTERNOON, 
Dear MOTHER: 

Tom has taken an afternoon off and has 
taken the three children out for a little trip; and while 
the house is quiet I’m going to write my little letter on 
the lesson. It’s a good time to write about this lesson, 
for when we miss the children’s prattle for a little 
while, and there is quiet, we can measure up better 
to Christ’s estimate of childhood. - 

Little Martha and the other children have just the 
sweetest and most confiding faith in their father and 
me imaginable. Why shouldn’t they have? We've 
never given them any cause todoubt us. Now some- 
how I've a notion that they should have just such a 
natural faith in Jesus Christ, if we’ve done our dut 
training them. Jesus just seemed to take the chil- 
dren right into his heart, for didn’t they believe in 
him? ell, I used to think that somehow a child 


had to ‘‘come back” to Christ, much like a grown 
person who was a hardened sinner. Do you know, 
that seems like a false notion tome, now. I gave my 


children to God as soon as they came into being; they 
belong to him. And some good day—and it can’t be 
any too soon for me—I'm going to look for them to 
seal that bargain by claiming as their father. I 
do hope and pray there’ll never come a time when 
these dear children will have to do any coming back to 
God, for I live in the hope that as they come more and 
more into the sense of right and wrong they'll just 
naturally and sweetly recognize God as their father, 
to whom they belong already. 

To me 4 public profession is a necessary part of the 
plan; and the atonement of Jesus is essential for 
child and adult alike. 

But I never could understand these deep ques- 
tions in er and there's little use in my trying 
to do so now. know my relationship to Christ is 
settled, and I guess it won’t take much theology for 
the children to get acquainted with him as they grow 
older. And just to get to know him day by day and 
= by year is surely a good way to enter into the 

ingdom of God. 

But, after all, if the children don’t know him and 
wander ever so far away, then we've still got the 
picture of the shepherd leaving the ninety and nine 
and going after the lost sheep. Surely Jesus is a 
Saviour for every one of us, in all conditions of life, 
isn't he ? 

Your loving daughter, 
MARTHA. 
% 


Life ts more than the limbs, and love ts more than 
life. 
‘<p 


The Lesson in Outline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


Some Conditions of Christ's Kingdom. 


1. Transformation of Character : 
Except ye turn... inno wise enter (3). 
Create in me a clean heart (Psa. 51 : 10). 
Put away the evil of your doings (Isa. 1: 16, 17). 
Except... born anew... cannot see the kingdom (John 3: 3). 


a. Lowliness of Spirit : 
Humble himself as this little child (+). 
He forgetteth not the cry of the poor (Psa. 9 : 12). 
Blessed are the poor in spirit (Matt. 5 : 3). 
With all lowliness and meekness (Eph. 4: 1, 2). 


3- Love of the Brotherhood : 
Receive one such... receiveth me (5). 
Unto one of these. . . unto me (Matt. 25 : 40). 
Love one another... as I have loved (John 15 : 12, 13). 
Bear ye one another's burdens (Gal. 6: 2). 


4- Watchfuiness over Self : 
Cause one... to stumble... sunk (6, 7). 
Weigh carefully the path of thy feet (Prov. 4 : 26, margin). 
No man put a stumbling block (Rom. 14 : 13). 
Look. . . carefully how ye walk (Eph. 5 : 15). 


s- Self-Sacrifice for Christ : 
Cut it off. and cast it from thee (8, 9). ; 
Deny himself, and take up his cross (Matt. 16 : 24, 25). 
Renounceth not all. . . cannot be. . . disciple (Luke 14 : 93). 
Put to death the deeds of the body (Rom. 8 : 13). 
6. Love of Souls : 
Despise not one of these (10). 
Doth he not... seek that... astray ? (12-14). 
Go ye into all the world (Mark 16 : 15). 
Anathema. . . for my brethren's sake (Rom. 9: I-3). 
All things for the gospel’s sake (1 Cor. 9 : 23). 


BLooMFIELD, N. J. 
& 


A good many would see much more if they were 
willing to-be often blind. 


JUNE 16, 1906 


From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 
After the Lesson 


“ Ma little boys are in the habit of climbing upon 
their father’s knees at evening, asking him 
to tell them stories about ‘when he was a 

boy.’ It is not always easy for him .o remember 
those days so long gone by, but it does him good to 
remember them. And the little boys listen eagerly 
while he tells them of games and studies and adven- 
tures and other doings, The grown man and the 
little sons are boys together then. He forgets about 
some things that ’grown folks somehow get into if 
they are not very careful, and the youngsters cry out 
with delight, ‘ Father, you’re just like a boy !’ 

‘*Wouldn’t some of the grown men in this room 
to-day be glad to be once more like boys in many 
ways? ea saw that his disciples were after wrong 
things, things just for themselves, the first place, the 
highest position in the kingdom of heaven ; and he 
said to them, ‘Except ye—?’ Yes, ‘ be converted,’ 
is one way the old Bible language is put in English. 
But the better way is, ‘ Except ye ‘urn, and become 
as little children’ ; turn from pride and ambition for 
self, turn squarely around, and become humble and 
childlike, you cannot even enter into that kingdom. 

‘* Have any of us wandered only along the borders 
of the kingdom thus far? Perhaps the disciples’ 
trouble is ours, too. Fellow-men, shall we turn to- 
day, no matter how often we have turned before ? 
Childlikeness, not the proud strength of manhood, is 
the way to the kingdom. Shall we take that path 
henceforth ?” ; 

Let the superintendent try the experiment of ad- 
dressing in his review from time to time the adults 
in the scl ool in some such way as this. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 





‘I think when I read that sweet Psalm 8: 1-5. 

story of old."’ (9:1-5. 12: 1-5.) 
‘*There's a friend for the little chil- Psalm 34 : 7-12. 

dren."’ (47: 1-6. 70: 1-3.) 


‘Saviour, like a shepherd lead us.’’ Psalm 131 : 1-3. 

‘*In the vineyard of our Father.”’ (195 :1, 2 283: 1-3.) 
**When, his salvation bringing.”* Psalm 34 : 3-6. 

**See, Israel’ gentle shepherd.”’ (46 : 3-5. 

‘** Loving shepherd of thy sheep.”’ Psalm 119 : 129-132. 
‘Jesus, meek and gentle.” (*235 : 1-4. 260: 3-6.) 


* 8 Appendix in some editions. 
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Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 
is a department of the International Bible Reading Associa- 
tion. For particulars, address Marion Lawrance, Toledo, O. 


+ 
Monday.—Matt. 18: 1-15 . . .. . . Jesus and the children 
Tuesday.—Mark 10:13-16 .... . . . « The blessing 
Wednesday.—Luke 22 : 24-30 . .... Greatness of service 
Thursday.—1 Pet.5:1-7 ...... . . Teaching humility 
Friday.—Matt. 21: 6-16. ....... . . Children’s praise 
Saturday.— Rom. 12:6-16. ..... Preferring one another 
Sunday.—Phil. 2: 1-11 - « . . Christ's humility 


Yet Another Day 


A Prayer for Every Day of the Year 


By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., of England . 
June 25 to July 1 


Mon.—Loving Father, I pray for all who are groping after 
the light. May the, seek in the right place and in the right 
way! May they surrender their wills to the doing of thy will, 
that their eyes may be washed from all defilement! May they 
have purity of heart that they may see thee ! 

TUuEs.---My Father, teach me how to see the eternal in the 
transient. May I see through the shows of things! May the 
letter disclose to me the spirit! May the husk yield to me 
the kernel! In all things may I see thee ! 

WED.—Holy Spirit, breathe into my life the breath of 
heaven! May sweet things be nourished and matured! May 
hidden beauties spring into life, and may my whole being be- 
come beautiful with thy grace ! 

THURS.—Holy Spirit, quicken my memory. 
member thv mercies and be thankful ! 
failures and be humble! May I remember thy grace and be 
hopeful! Lift mine eyes to the hills. 

FRI.—Heavenly Father, wilt thou remember all thy 
people to-day? May they have insight into truth and visions 
of thy glory! Have pity on all who are not inclined to ac- 
knowledge thee. Turn their thoughts towards holiness, and 
set their feet in the way of truth. 

SaTt.—My Lord, give me thy rest. I am easily panic- 
stricken. The crisis alarms me. ‘The unexpected disturbs 
me. I would be quiet in the storm. I would be at rest in the 
sudden disappointment. I would trust and not be afraid. 

SuN.—My Father, I thank thee that I° know thy face in 
Christ. Help me to love thine appeating. May I be watch- 
ful for all signs of the divine! May I see thee in unexpected 
places ! 


May I re- 
May I remember my 

















LESSON FOR JULY I (Matt. 18: 1-14) 


GRADED 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


Preview for Teachers 


EAD the quarter’s lessons care- 
fully. Notice that the words (or 
rables) of Jesus occur more fre- 
uently than the works (or miracles). 
nly hres miracles are mentioned: in 
Lesson 5, the man cured of dropsy; 10, 
the blind man at Jericho; 11, the lame 
and blind in the temple. One or more 
arables occur in cach of the first eight 
essons. Nearly all were told as answers 
to direct questions. Notice the variety 
of questioners: Lesson 1, the disciples ; 
2, Peter; 3,a lawyer; 4, one of Jesus’ dis-- 
ciples; 5, Jesus himself ; 6, one at the 
table ; 9, the rich young ruler; ro, the 
blind man; 12, Pharisees and Sadducees. 
The replies of Jesus, frequently empha- 
sized in the Golden Texts, may be called 
in general ‘ ey of ange some- 
thing as follows. (If desirable, the catch- 
words of each me sage may be arranged 
in some simple design,—the spokes of 
a wheel, the twelve hours, twelve win- 
dow-panes, or the rounds of a ladder): 
Lesson 1: A message for the children. 
Lesson 2: About forgiveness. Lesson 3: 
Kindness. Lesson 4: Prayer. Lesson 5: 
True friendship. Lesson 6: Excuses 
Lesson 7: The Father’s love. Lesson 8: 
Real prayer. Lesson g: Duty. Lesson 
10: For all. Lesson 11: The children’s 
message of love for Jesus. (Compare 
with Lesson 1.) Lesson 12: A message 
to the fault-finders. Lesson 14: A tem- 
perance message. Lesson 13: The quar- 
ter’s Golden Text,—‘* They [all people] 
were astonished at his doctrine: for his 
word [each message] was with power.” 
Note: For:the beginners — children 
under school age—the special beginners’ 
lessons are recommended. 


% 


General Thought: The Messages of 
Jesus. 


Lesson Material : A Loving Message fog 
the Children. 


Lesson Teaching: The Message is for 
Me. 


INTRODUCTION. 


(Show a telegram, and talk about its 
importance.) After the earthquake in 
San Francisco, thousands of people tried 
to send messages to their friends, and 
other thousands waited to receive them; 
but they couldn’t be sent because of 
broken wires or the fire, so thousands 
were disappointed. 

In this book (show the Bible) are thou- 
sands of messages which God has sent 
to people in this world. He sent some 
by his ae? Samuel, Eli- 
jah, etc. ome people didn’t believe 
God sent them, and wouldn’t receive 
them; so Jesus came to this world to 
bring the messages himself. We find 
them in the gospel, or good news, told 
by Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John 
(show them). We must learn as many 
as we can, because they are so impor- 
tant. Sing: 


‘I’ve a message from the Lord,—Halle- 
lujah ! 
A message that I bring to you. 
*Tis recorded in his word, —Hallelujah ! 
Jesus said it, and I know ’tis true.’’ 


To-day’s message is very sweet, because 
it is for the children. 


Lesson STory. 


Not long after the trip to the snow- 
covered mountain, where Peter, James, 
and John had seen Jesus in his glory, 
they all started back to Capernaum. On 
the way, Jesus talked to the Twelve 
about the things which must soon happen 
in Jerusalem. Afterwards, as they trav- 
eled along, the disciples talked among 
themselves about his kingdom, and Jesus 
heard them. After they reached the 
house (perhaps Peter's), Jesus said : 
‘What were you disputing about on 
the way?” Thedisciples said: ‘‘Whois 
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the greatest in the kingdom of heaven ?” 
— called a little child to him, and as 

e took him in his arms, he said to his 
disciples: ‘‘ Except ye become as little 
children, ye shall not enter into the king- 
dom of heaven.” (Sing the first two 
verses of ‘‘ I think when I read that sweet 
story of old.”) Jesusexplained that who- 
ever could love, trust, and obey him asa 
little child, would be the greatest in his 
kingdom. He told them it would be bet- 
ter to lose a hand or a foot or an eye 
than to hinder a little child. Once, 
when the disciples tried to stop the chil- 
dren from coming, Jesus said, ‘‘ Suffer 
little children,” etc. Place on your wall 
‘‘Christ blessing little children,” and 
sing: 


‘* Songs of praise we bring to our Saviour 


ing, 
Who has said, ‘ Let little children come,’ 
‘For of such,’ said he, ‘shall my kingdom 


be, 
Children of the ransomed gathered 
home.’ ”’ 
—*‘ Little Branches,’”’ No. 2. 


Then he said: ‘‘ Take heed, be care- 
ful, despise not one of these little ones; 
for in heaven their angels do always be- 
hold the face of my Father, which is in 
heaven.” Sing: ‘‘ In that beautiful place, 
he has gone to prepare,” etc. 

He told them a beautiful story of a 
little lost sheep. (Read or tell it simply, 
and add the picture of the good shep- 
herd. ) 

When the crowds were hurrying away 
from the fire in San Francisco, some 
little children were separated from their 
parents and lost for a while. What joy 
there was when they were found again! 

The heavenly Father, our Good Shep- 
herd, doesn’t want to lose a single one 
of his little children. He wants each 
child to keep close to him, and keeps 
calling, ‘‘Come, come.” The message 
which Jesus brought shows the heavenly 
Father’s love for all littlechildren. ‘It 
is not the will of your Father, which is 
in heaven, that one of these little ones 
should perish.” (Sing,‘‘ Come to Jesus,” 
and develop the outline. ) 





JESUS’ MESSAGE 
TO ME 
“COME” 











Peoria, ILL. 


They best see his face who bend to 
raise the fallen. 
al 


The Young Folks’ Class 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HE lessons of this quarter are Christ’s 
studies of character; they are 
mostly studies of contrasted char- 

acters, bringing into clearer view those 
whom he approved against the back- 
ground of those he disapproved and 
condemned. Their purpose is to make 
plain who are fit members of the king- 
dom of heaven and who are not. Look 
over the lessons in advance, and note the 
contrasts between the ambitious disci- 

les and the child, the unforgiving cred- 
itor and the compassionate master, the 
selfish Jew and the kind Samaritan, etc. 
Then arrange to bring out in your quar- 
ter’s teaching the traits which distin- 
guish the members of our Lord’s king- 
dom from those without. Do not fail to 
impress on your pupils the conception 
of the ideal man as Jesus pictured him 
in these lessons, the man whom he de- 
sires for fellowship with him in his king- 
dom. 

The lesson for to-day follows appro- 
priately the last two of the second quar- 
ter, in which Jesus taught his disciples 
that he was not to take the leadershi 
of his nation and appoint them to hi 
Offices in its government, but was eo he 





rejected by the people, deserted by his 
followers, and crucified by the rulers. 
Yet the disciples did not understand 
him (Mark 9: 31, 32). Their acknowl- 
ent of him as the Messiah and their 
vision of the transfiguration aroused in 
them new ambitions. They expected a 
new kingdom in which they were to have 
offices as rewards, they discussed what 
these would be for each, and the discus- 
sion grew into a dispute (Mark 9 : 33, 34). 
Jesus used the occasion to set over 
against their ambitions the traits of the 
childlike spirit, which were pleasing to 
him. These traits were principally : 
Humility (vs. 2-4). icture the dis- 
pute on the way,—Matthew saying he 
ought to have the first place in the new 
sae because of his experience in 
public affairs, John because he was bet- 
ter educated, Peter because Jesus had 
given hin special honors, and so on 
through the twelve. Jesus said to them 
all, ‘‘ Unless you turn you will not have 
any place in the kingdom” (v.3). Then 
he told them how to turn. Have your 
ong read and give their opinions of 
ark 9:35. Describe the scene as he 
took the little boy in his arms (Mark 9: 
36). It seems plain that Jesus knew 
‘*this little child,” who often had felt 
those kind arms about him. He came 
at the call of his friend, with no thought 
of himself, simple, unaffected, loving, 
and happy in being loved. Jesus taught 
his disciples to be intentionally what the 
child was unconsciously. Show from 
the writings of the disciples how at last 
they learned this great lesson. Read 
1 Corinthians 13 : 4-6, Philippians 2: 
5-11, 1 Peter 2: 1-3, and similar pas- 
sages. Show that in Christ’s sight mod- 
esty, teachableness, willingness to take 
least valued positions in order to serve 
others, are elements of greatness. 
Self-Control (vs. 6-9). A punishment 


.sometimes inflicted by Roman officers in 


Galilee was to fasten a millstone to the 
neck of a criminal and drown him in the 
lake. Jesus said that such punishment 
was not too severe for one who would 
tempt a child, or one having a childlike 
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spirit, in order to gain selfish advanta 
over him. Whoever would be in the 
kingdom of heaven must restrain him- 

rigidly from using those who trust 
him in order to promote his own selfish 
pleasure or ambition. 

Reverence for Childlikeness (v. 10 
Jesus loved children. ‘They always wel- 
comed his presence. Contrast his feel- 
ing toward children with that of the 
scribes (Matt. 21:15, 16). He showed 
that to take children lovingly into our 
thoughts and lives is to entertain noble 
qualities of thowehtfulness and tender- 
ness, the absefice of which renders men 
unfit for the kingdom of heaven. To 
serve others well we must regard even 
the least among them with a view to 
what they may become, and feel for 
them respect, kindness, hope. Benevo- 
lence in feeling and skill in serving 
make the Christian gentleman whom 
Jesus loves to have with him. 

Compassion (vs. 12-14). Jesus taught 
that God yearns most to win and trans- 
form the weak and strayingones. Their 
penitent return to him is his sublime joy 
(Luke 15:7). Read Psalm 138 : 6; Isa, 
57: 15, etc. 

This lesson lived is an inspired poem. 
The early church expressed its meaning 
in the story of St. Christopher carrying 
the little child across the bridgeless 
stream. It consists simply in trying to 
understand the possibilities of every one 
for goodness and nobility, and in con- 
stantly, patiently, utterly, devoting one’s 
self to help each one to Christlikeness, 
conscious of one’s own imperfections, 
and always willing to learn. 


Suggestive Questions 

Name the traits of character of mem- 
bers in the kingdom of heaven. From 
what did the disciples need to turn? (Luke 
12: 15; 14:11.) What habit did they 
need to learn? (Mark g: 35; Matt. 18: 4.) 
How can we enter into closer fellowship 
with God? (Mark 9: 37.) How can we 
cast away our ability to have fellowship 
with God? (Matt. 18: 10.) What is the 


( Continued on next page, third column) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
consequence of tempting weak ones to 
sin? (v.6.) How does our Father regard 
them ? (vs. 12-14.) What will be our re- 
ward for seeking those going astray from 
God ? (Jas. 5: 20.) Should we keep fel- 
lowship with all those who seek to de- 
liver men from evil? (Mark 9g : 38-41.) 

Boston, 
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The humble man never advertises his 
emptiness. 
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wonders in the interest and life of your 
class. Send a two-cent stamp to the Times 
for full particulars. 











God's great ones always keep close 
to his little ones. 


The Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


The Model Disciple 


I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Matt. 
18 : I-14). 

The experiences of the days which 
immediately followed the great declara- 
tion at Cesarea Philippi were such as 
might readily suggest questions of pre- 
cedence and individual supremacy 
among the Twelve. Peter had been 
singled out and honored ; two others 
with him had been chosen to go apart 
with Jesus on a confidential errand, the 
exact nature of which none may have 
made known at once ; the fact of Mes- 
siahship had been snebomses again in 
a very striking way, although one unac- 
ceptable and almost incredible. 

he disciples, as all journeyed to- 
gether toward Capernaum, had been 
eagerly discussing this question, making 
it very evident that the coming event of 
which their minds were full was not a 
spiritual, but a material, Messianic splen- 
dor. They had visions of a kingdom 
more stately and powerful than the do- 
minion of a Cesar, and of themselves 
as the favored lieutenants of a great 
sovereign. Not every one thought of 
himself as the leader of all the rest, for 
certain questions of relative rank had 
already become settled among them. 
But they queried which of the first three 
would be the coming vizier of their 
monarch, Would it be the loyal but 
hot-headed Peter, or the thoughtful yet 
energetic John, or the inseparable 
James ? ith these queries intermin- 
gled questions regarding the relative 
place of each one. Ambitious plans 
filled their minds rather than holy ones. 

As Bruce remarks, they were Chris- 
tian Pharisees in the bud. It was es- 
sential that Jesus should quell such 
manifestations of pride and rivalry. 
Characteristically he did this by indi- 
rection and by giving them an opposite 
impulse. He set a little child in their 
midst, and declared him to be a fit illus- 
tration of the ideal disciple. 

This was starthing indeed! How, 
then, they might have asked, are we to 
bring things to pass? It was not at all 
the current idea. 

Think of what it meant! Children— 
typical children—are affectionate, gen- 
erous, trustful, unambitious, natural. 
So the disciples were to treat all as possi- 
ble brethren, deal with them more than 
fairly, lean on their heavenly Father for 
advantage, become appreciative of cur- 
rent mercies, and do their proper, unos- 
tentatious part in their world. 

To treat all beings as kindly and 
thoughtfully as we would a child is our 
Lord's command. There are no people 
who may properly be placed in the un- 
noticeable class. Every individual has 
worth before God, and it is the Chris- 
tian’s business to discover it. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


Professor Bruce, in the Expositor’s 
Greek Testament (pp. 235-239), espe- 
( Continued on next page, first column) 
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LESSON FOR JULY 1 


(Continued from preceding page) 


cially in the introductory remarks on 

235, is very suggestive. Edersheim, 
Az Life and Times of Jesus” (Book IV, 
chap. 3), takes a more customary view- 


point. 


III. Questions ror Stupy AND Discus- 
SION. 

To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the class,) 

1. Precedence in the Disciple-Circle. 
(1.) Was there any question as regards 
the leaders of the group? (2.) How 
many such leaders were there? 

2. Reasons for Discussing Prece- 
dence. (3.) What brought up this ques- 
tion in the disciple circle? (4.) Could it 
ever be eliminated as a practical ques- 
tion? (5.) Why did Jesus object to its 
discussion ? 

3. The Method of Reproof Adopted, 
(6.) Wherein was the effectiveness of 
the Master's method ? 

4. Childlikeness and Discipleship. 
(7.) What qualities do the child and the 
disciple have in common? (8.) Are ‘‘the 
little ones that believe on me” (v. 6) 
—— little children ? 

5. The Value of a Soul, (9.) What 
is to be its measure ? 

IV. Leapinc THOUGHT. 

[General discussion under the leader’s direction.] 

Religious ambition is often the worst 
of sins. Its cure is a cultivation of 
genuine reliance upon God. 


Boston. 
4 


They lose their strength who lose 
sight of the weak. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 











Sunday, July 1. Humility, the founda- 
tion virtue. Matt. 20 : 20-28; 1 Peter 
5 : 5 (Consecration meeting) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—God loves humility (Psa. 9 : 1-12). 

‘TUES.—He hates pride (Psa. 138 : 1-8). 

WED.—Humility is teachable (Prov. 4: 
I-13). 

-THURS.—Humility serves (Matt. 23 : 1-12). 

FRI.—Humility is childlike (Mark 9 : 33-37). 

SAT.—An object-lesson in humility (John 








13 : 4-14). 





Give the best Bible examples of humility, 
besides Christ. 

How does humility make us strong ? 

Tell of some humble great men and women. 


HE Christian principle of unselfish- 
ness will always be obnoxious to 
many people. Those who make 

the law of their lives their pleasure 
rather than their duty,—‘'I will” rather 
than ‘‘I ought,” will always resent the 
view of Christ that it is nobler to minis- 
ter than to be ministered to, and that 
the sign of loftiness is lowliness. 

Humility is one of the fundamental 
Christian virtues. It is essential to know- 
ledge. To assume that we know it all, 
to be vain in our own conceit, is a certain 
way to condemn ourselves to ignorance. 
Childlikeness of heart is a first essential 
of the inquiring spirit to which larger 
knowledge can come. The realization 
that we do not know all is necessary to 
our discovery of more. 


And humility is essential to service. 
How can we lift others up unless we 
place ourselves beneath them to lift 
them? This was what Jesus did. Though 
he was equal with God, he made him- 
self of no reputation, and took on the 
form of a servant. And this all those 
who have helped must have done in his 
name. St. Jerome relates of Fabiola: 
‘* Fabiola, the descendant of the Fabii. . . 
sold all her goods, and raised out of the 
proceeds a hospital for the poor, which 
she served in person. The daughter of 
consuls and dictators dressed the wounds 
of the maimed and miserable, of slaves 
whom their owners had discarded, car- 
ried the epileptic sufferers on her own 
shoulders, staunched the blood of sores,” 
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and in fine, as St. Jerome said, ‘ 
formed all the services which wealthy 
and charitable Christians were accus- 
tomed to transact by the hands of their 
slaves. But a stronger faith conquered 
all natural disgust, and therefore popular 
veneration attached itself to the woman 
who had so scorned and trampled upon 
her hereditary grandeur, that she might 
become the serving-maid of misfortune.” 
Only humility will endure such things 
asthese. Pride will not stoop to them. 
What is unpleasant men will do often 


save in the spirit of humility. When 
Quentin Hogg, the founder of the Poly- 
technic Institute and the great bene- 
factor of poor bere. 9 his work 
among the street boys of London, his 
daughter says he had to do the most 
menial work for them. He shaved their 
heads and scrubbed their filthy little 
bodies with his own hands. 
% 

Humility is not self-centempt for its 
own sake, It does not consist in despis- 
ing ourselves. God made us, too, and 
we have no right to think contemptu- 
ously of anything that God has made. 
It consists in our placing ourselves un- 
der others, knowing God's wer to lift 
through us, that we may help them up- 
wards. True humility was illustrated in 
the act of Agassiz, who, as a little boy, 
on a lake in Switzerland before his 
home lay down on the ice, making a 
bridge of his body over a crack in the ice, 
his feet and knees on one side and his 
shoulders on the other, while his little 
brother crept safely over on his back. 

% 

Humility is the way to God’s fellow- 
ship and love. The proud he can only 
cast down. 


** Wouldst thou the holy hill ascend, 
And see the Father’s face ? 

To all His children humbly bend 
And seek the lowest place. 
Thus humbly doing on the earth 

What things the earthly scorn, 
Thou shalt assert the lofty birth 
Of all the lowly born.’ 


Humility is a beautiful thing. Boast- 
ing, ostentation, big assertion—these 
things are unpleasant. Whoever is 
clothed in them is attired badly. But 
what Peter calls the apron of humility is 
fa beautiful garment. Lowliness which 
seeks nothing attracts. Pride which de- 
mands everything repels. 

% 

We are not too good for any duty. 

Because He stooped lowest, Christ is 
now highest. 


for pay, but no one will do them for love. 








Doctor Explains 
His Article in the Medical Magazine 
About Coffee 


One of the most famous medical pub- 
lications in the United States is the 
‘* Alkaloidal Clinic,” in a recent number 
of which an entertaining article on cof- 
fee by a progressive physician and 
surgeon was published. In explaining 
his position in the matter this physician 
recently said: 

‘‘In the article in question I really 
touched but lightly upon the merits of 
Postum Food Coffee. I have had 
several cases of heart trouble, indiges- 
tion and nervousness where a perma- 
nent cure was effected by merely using 
Postum in place of coffee without any 
other treatment. 

‘*In my own family 1 have used Pos- 
tum for three years and my children 
actually cry for it and will not be satis- 
fied with any other beverage. Indeed, 
they refuse to eat until they have had 
the customary cup of Postum, and as it 
is a rebuilder and does nothing but good 
I am only too glad to let them have it. 

‘*To get the best results we boil the 
Postum at least 20 minutes, and it is 
then settled by adding a little cold 
water, then the addition of fresh cream 
makes a beverage I now prefer to the 
very best coffee.” -Name given by Pos- 
tum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Authorities are agreed that Postum 
is a wonderfully quick and sure re- 
builder. Ten days’ trial in place of 
coffee proves it. 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little 





book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.” 











Free of Expense 


New Books for Your 
Sunday-school Library 


You and your fellow workers can get them 
within the next few weeks. You can do it in a 
way that will help not only your own school, but 
others in the neighborhood, and you can make 
your library a great power for good. 

The Sunday School Times is well known in 
your school, but there are other schools where it is 
not yet a source of inspiration and practical sug- 
gestion for the workers, simply because no one has 
brought it personally to their attention. 

No one can do this better than a reader to 
whom the paper has been of real value. Said one 
of the most prominent Sunday-school, workers in 
the world: “I feel that I am doing a definite service 
for every Sunday-school worker whom I make ac- 
quainted with The Sunday School Times.” 

Just now the Times is reaching out in a special 
extension campaign to the schools where the paper 
is not taken. The Publishers confidently ask the 
co-operation of all the Times family, and in recog- 
nition of your effort they will make it possible for 
your school to replenish its library with a substan- 
tial addition of entirely new books. 


To any school whose members separately or to- 
ether secure 50 yearly subscriptions before Septem- 
t 1, 1906, from persons in other schools where there 
are now no clubs of subscribers, The Sunday School 
Times will send absolutely without charge $15 
worth of new books of the school’s own selection ; 
for 100 such subscriptions, $30 worth; for 150, $50 
worth. These must be new subscribers at either 
the club rate (75c.) or the individual rate ($1.00), 
and must be in schools where there are now no clubs 
of subscribers. To secure the club rate, 5 or more 
subscriptions must be sent from a school at the start. 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS 


Single subscriptions or clubs of five or more should be sent 
as rapidly as they are secured. Do not wait until you have 
taken 50, but send them as secured, always with every order 
giving the name of your own school and your superintendent’s 
name, so that full credit can be given, and so that when the 
first 50 subscriptions have been credited to your school your 
superintendent can ‘be notified to arrange for the selection of 
the first lot of $15 worth of books. 

It should be an easy matter for the teachers and others in 
your school to work together to secure the first $15 worth of 
new books. One man in Mississippi picked up in his neigh- 
borhood 100 individual subscriptions in a few days. You don’t 
know what you can do until you try. And it’s well worth 
trying, from every standpoint. 


Specimen copies sent gladly upon request. 


The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





The time of year to get subscriptions is the time when you go 
after them—sammer or winter. It’s the going after that counts 
—not the state of the mercury. 
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This lean M. D. is Doctor Brown, 
Who fares but iil in Spotless Town. 
The town is so extremely clean 

It is no wonder he is lean. 

He’s lost all patients now, you know, 
Because they use SAPOLIO. 


Health and dirt cannot exist to- 

ther. If a housewife wants the 

octor in frequent attendance, and 
big bills coming in constantly, all she 
has to do is to let the dirt get ahead of 
her. If, on the contrary, she wants 
health, and a pleasant home with no 
dread of Doctors, let her buy 


ISAPOLIO 


and easily keep every thing clean. 
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PRANK C. CLARK, 96 Broadway, NEW YORK 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Free transportation and moderate board for a few 
gentlemen. Address Johnson, 44 Water St., New York 























Building Food 
To Bring the Babies Around 


When a little human machine (or a 
large one) goes wrong, nothing is so im- 

ortant as the selection of food to bring 
it around again. 

‘* My little baby boy fifteen months old 
had pneumonia, then came brain fever, 
and no sooner had he got over these than 
he began to cut teeth and, being so weak, 
he was frequently thrown into convul- 
sions,” says a Colorado mother. 

*‘I decided a change might help, so 
took him to Kansas City for a visit. 
When we got there he was so very weak 
when he would cry he would sink away 
and seemed like he would die. 

‘* When I reached my sister’s home she 
said immediately that we must feed him 
Grape-Nuts aad, although I had never 
used the food, we got some and for a few 
days gave him just the juice of Grape- 
Nuts and milk. He got stronger so 
—- we were soon feeding him the 

rape-Nuts itself, and in a wonderfully 
short time he fattened right up and be- 
came _— and well, 

‘‘That showed me something worth 
knowing and, when later on my girl 
came, I raised her on Grape-Nuts and 
she is a a healthy baby and has 
been. You will see from the little pho- 
tograph I send you what a strong, chubby 

oungster the boy is now, but he didn’t 
ook anything like that before we found 
this nourishing food. Grape-Nuts nour- 
ished him back to strength when he was 
so weak he couldn't keep any other food 
on his stomach.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

All children can be built to a more 
sturdy and- healthy condition upon 
Grape-Nuts and cream. The food con- 
tains the elements nature demands, from 
which to make the soft gray filling in the 
nerve centers and brain. A well fed 
brain and strong, sturdy nerves abso- 
lutely insure a healthy body. 

Look in pkgs. for ‘the famous little 
book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.” 
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Hints on 
Child -Training 
By the Rev. H. Clay Trumbull, D.D. 


This work is the ripest result of the 
lifetime study and experience of a Chris- 
tian educator, in the sphere of the home 
training of children, as distinct from 
their teachings in the week-day school 
or the Sunday-sehool. Every precept 
in its pages has been tested by the prin- 
ciples of Christian philosophy and by 
actual experiment in more than one 
generation of little ones. 

“‘ This book has a certain ripeness and rich- 


ness about it that are very uncommon. e 
like the matter ; "9, like the flavor. The book 


is all tg Christian Endeavor 
World, Boston. 
“It is really 


volume for the training of 
rents and teachers. Th 
ad experience with children, as well as many 
who have, will find its pages full of interest 
ope suapeetee." = 780 Christian Register, 
oston. 


A book of over pages, size 7% X 
5% inches, beautifully bound in cloth 
and gold. Price, $1.25. For sale by 
booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers. 


CHARLES SERINE 
153-157 Fifth Ave., 


ose who have not 
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ew York 








Hungry When 
Traveling ? 


You're very likely to be when 
the train is late, or meal sta- 
tions scarce. 

You needn’t go hungry. A 
little forethought at the start 
will put into your traveling bag 


Croft’s 
Swiss Milk 
Chocolate 


a delicious food, rich in real 
nourishment, easily digested, 
made from the finest cocoa, 
sugar, and pasteurized milk. 
Get it at the news-stand, or 
from the train newsboy,—but 
be sure to get Croff s. 5c. or 1oc. 


CROFT & ALLEN CO. 
iladelphia, Pa. 











The American 
Standard 
Bible 


Edited by the American Re- 

vision Committee 
is a revision, not of the 
meaning of the Bible, but 
of the old translation. It 
conveys to every reader a 
true conception of the sacred message by 
preseaitiog the original in language per- 
ectly familiar to all. 


For sale by all booksellers and publishers, 


Our Interesti Book, Sent Free— “The 
Story of Owe Americans Stardard Binie® explains 
the need of ‘revision how it was made, and shows 
and desgribes the many styles of the American 
Standard Bible. Send name on postal for a copy. 


Thos. Nelson & Sons, Publishers 
327A East 18th Street, New York 
















IRA D. SANKEY’S 
PEOPLE'S LATEST HYMN BOOK, 
150,000 Sold! assist, 
ROUND or SHAPED 
mOnpp, See,segge girth towne 
BUY OF YOUR BOOK-DEALER OR 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 


CHICAGO or NEW YORK. 
OF Examination Copies mailed. IQ 
NT ice 




























DEGREE COURSES AT HOME. Write President 





Cc. J. Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, la. 











A NEW FEATURE 





publication house, or from 





A paragraph of descrip- 
tive matter on the back 
of each illustration in 


The Sunday School Times Company, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 
LESSON PICTURES 


This paragraph will tell, in a few words, just what 
scholar and teacher will be glad to know about the picture, 
and the way it applies to the lesson. The price remains 
the same—10 cents for a quarter’s set of pictures and a 
map; 40 cents a year. Order from your denominational 
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Pears’ 


There’s a unique 
adaptability about 
Pears’ Soap. It makes 
the child enjoy its bath, 
helps the mother pre- 
serve her complexion, 
and the man of the 
house finds nothing 
quite so good for sha- 
ving. 


Have you used Pears 
Soap? 


Pears’ the soap for the whole family. 


BUY HAPPINESS 


and send it with strength, courage—new 
worlds—to some tenement home in the most 
crowded city in the world. 

Let each favored child send some poor, 
neglected one from the stifling street to a 
glorious day of fresh air, freedom, and fun 
at Sea Breeze,—two long rides through trees 
and fields, lunches, surf bathing, and play, 
all for 25 cents. We must take at least 
20,000 such children and mothers this sum- 
mer. Many of them are sick or just break- 
ing, and should stay longer. 

: ‘yous class or school send to 
Sea Breeze for one week : 
An overworked mother and four chil- 





dren? ; ° : - $10.00 
A teething baby and ‘‘ little mother’’ 

of ten? 3 é . - §.00 
An underfed shop-girl earning $3 a 

week ? ° , ° . so 
An aged woman fighting for self-sup- 

port ? 2.50 


Will you name a bed for the season? 25.00 
If desired we will write exactly how 
and for whom your gift is used, and send 
Sea Breeze pictures. 
R. S. Minturn, Treasurer, Room 212, No. 
105 East 22d Street, New York. 


N. Y. Association for Improving the. 
1843 Condition of the Poor. 1906 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


ee 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

An UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 

; OF THEOLOGY 

Announcement for 1906-07, Now Ready 


e _ 

Mary Baldwin Seminary 

For Young Ladies. STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 
Term begins Sept. 6, 1906. In Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia. 308 students from 33 states past session. 
Terms moderate. Enter any time. Send for catalog. 

Miss E. C. WEIMAR, Principal. 

College Men Wanted Cree? oot 
means, desiring to enter college can learn of Christian 


work Offering adequate means of support by address- 
ing “* 4 Bale, } Ponasyivania. 











College Student,” Box 62, 
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Lesson for July 8. The Duty of 
Forgiveness. Matt. 18 : 21-35 


Philadelphia, June 23, 1906 
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Lesson Calendar 


x. July 1.—Jesus and the Children ........4, Matt. 18 : x-14 
2. July 8.—The Duty of Forgiveness. . . . Matt. 18 : 21-35 
3. July r5.—The Good Samaritan ........-. Luke 10 : 25-37 
4. July 22.—Jesus Teaching Howto Pray. ..... Luke rr : 1-13 
5. July 29.—Jesus Dines with a Pharisee ...... Luke 14 : 1-14 
6. August 5.—False Excuses... .... 2.02 Luke 14 : 15-24 
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By the 


* 7. August 12,—The Parable of the Two Sons . . . . Luke 15 : 11-32 
i August 19.—The Judge, the Pharisee, and the 
Publican A OP Ae eae ee Luke 18 : 1-14 


g. Augyst 26.—The Rich Young Ruler ...... Mark 10: 17-31 
10. September 2.—Bartimzus and Zaccheus . Luke 18 : 35 to 19 : 10 
rr. September 9.—Jesus Enters Jerusalem in bbayaee: gy Matt. 21 : 1-17 
12. September 16.—Jesus Silences the Pharisees an 

Sadducees 
13. September 23.—Review 
14. September 30.—Temperance Lesson. . . . 


Se 
Inasmuch 


By Rose Trumbull 


OOR little wretch! But it mugt be fed 
And clothed, of course, although if ’twere dead 

*Twere better, we know. And now let’s see: 
We'll give a concert for charity, 
And hire a star, if we can, to sing. 
But wait, I’ve thought of a better thing,— 
A masquerade,—I’ve a love of a gown, 
And I! I'll pose as the belle of the town. 


His Way 
A shameful act, and more, a crime, 
To foist a child without a dime 
On the burdened world! “It can’t be helped?” 
Then the poor man’s brat, conceived and whelped 
In a human hutch, we’ll say, or worse, 
Must ever clutch the rich man’s purse, 
And hang like a stone upon his’ neck. 
Well, well, good day, and—there’s my check. 


Her Way 
O poor little child, so pinched with cold! 
O poor little child, is there none to fold 
And hold you close? And your ceaseless wail,— 
Is it just for a mothering, sweet, you ail ? 
Then share with my little one here at rest 
The shelter, the food, and the warmth of my breast. 
There’s love enough, sweet, in my heart for you, 
For God gives all mothers enough for two. 


Mark 12 : 13-27 


Gal. 5 : 15-26; 6: 7-8 


ScOTTSDALE, ARIZONA. 








Why Do We Fail? 


One who wants to conquer sin may make sure of 
conquering sin. But he must want to conquer while 
the attack i$ on, and he must seek help outside of 
himself at the same moment. It is easy to pray for 
help in the early morning, by our bedside, when the 


day lies new and clean before us and temptation is only 
general. It is hard to pray for help when we are 
down in the midst of things, and the temptation to a 
definite sin is the most attractive thing we see. When 
we fail under temptation, it is because we want to fail, 
—and God cannot do much for us while we are in 
that spirit. Let us pray God every morning for his 
strength for that day, but most of all for the strength 
to want his strength when we don’t want it. 


x 
Looking Back and Ahead 


When it is hard to see any brightness in the pres- 
ent, let us find it in yesterday or in to-morrow. A trust- 
ing Christian woman whose.life has been one long 
service of love for others, and whose dearest earthly 
companion was recently called on ahead into the life 
beyond, said in a letter written on Easter Sunday, ‘‘I 
am at home all day and entirely alone,—a lonesome 
feast day. But I have precious memories and blessed 
hopes.’’ Zhere is treasure that no present blackness 
can take from us : what God has done, and what God 
will do. If our memories are precious, our hopes 
ought to be still more cherished ; for we have His 
promise that the past is only an earnest of the future. 


x 
What to Aim For 


We cannot count upon doing even fairly well 
unless we are striving to do our best. Yet most men 


are content to try for merely an average day of 
achievement after a day which, through extraordinary 
effort, has been well above the average. They do 
not stop to think that their best effort may result in 
only a fairly good result, while their moderate effort 
may fail to bring even a moderate good result. Every 
day that does not record high-pressure fidelity to God’s 
plans for that day is a day of terrible and unneces- 
sary risk. The Devil is amply able to wreck a 
day completely in which one has set out to do only 
pretty well,—and he often does it. He is powerless 
against a man who is siding with omnipotence in 
refusal to tolerate any second-best standard. 


x 
Cheating Ourselves of Life 


Morning prayer cannot safely be deferred until 
to-night or to-morrow. Many a to-day has been 
seriously harmed by such deferring. The tempta- 
tion to weaken ourselves in this way by lack of spirit- 
ual oxygen is increasingly present in these complex 
days of crowding pressure, when man’s business as 
well as the king’s business requireth haste. To yield 
to the temptation is to lose both time and strength. 
And hurried or abbreviated prayer is almost as weak- 
ening as no prayer at all. If the summons Home 
should come to-night, we should be sorry to have to 
face the King without having had our full, loving con- 
ference with him early in the day. It would be a 
poor memory for our last day on earth. It is a poor 
memory for any day on earth, 


% 


The Morning and Evening Harp 


HE normal close of human life is not a climax, 
but a cadence. Life’s music begins in youth, 
like the nightingale in Tennyson's haunted val- 

ley, ‘‘with long and low preamble.’’ It continues 
with increasing intensity and force through early man- 
hood up to the prime of life, its midday. Then it 
moves forward on a level or slightly declining plane, 
with perhaps somewhat increasing force for a while, a 
force whose springs, however, lie back in the pre- 
ceding stage, and whose activities take the directions 
determined then. Henceforth it slackens in intensity 
and movement, although not necessarily in depth or 
height, and by no means necessarily in beauty, for 
this is the season when ‘life takes a sober coloring 
from an eye that hath kept watch o’er man’s mor- 
tality,"’ and puts on ripe and tranquil graces impos- 
sible before. And then, ‘‘unly waiting till the shad- 
ows are alittle longer grown,’’ the soul in quiet tar- 
ries for that season when cadences shall end, and the 
oe aa ever deepening music of the eternal shall 
egin. 

It is a beautiful picture, a beautiful song. One 
would not have it otherwise. Let us not complain 
when some young life is stopped in mid-current of 
advancing melody, for God knows how to choose 
and fit his heavenly choirs. Let us offer no criti- 
cism when he sees best, in the case of some strong 
servant of his, to substitute for the impending twilight 
of earth the glow of heaven's’ morning. We can 
see a grandeur in that sudden transfer to the larger 
sphere, great as was the place that was filled on earth. 

And yet we recognize the complete and tender beauty 
of this other song. - The glory of the mellow sunset, 
so often almost indistinguishable, balances the glory 
of the eager morning. Each part, like Emerson's 
shell and seaweed, in its place.is best. Each is as 
significant and as beautiful as the other. Think not 
that the slackening energies and soberer pulses are an 
evil thing ; they are the sweet-tonéd echoes of past 


music, the pause before the heavenly symphonies. 
Shakespeare's ‘‘Seven Ages’’ are the worldling’s pic- 
ture of the cycle of human life. One could wish that 
some poet of the deeper humanity, with Shakespeare’s 
mighty mind and facile hand, but with a greater than 
his power of insight and comprehension, might tell 
the story as he sees it under the sky above us, in 
the light of the heaven beyond us. The lame and 
impotent conclusion of the ‘‘lean and slippered pan- 
taloon,’’ ‘‘sans eyes, sans teeth, sans everything,’’ 
has no place beside this picture of the tranquil even- 
tide ‘‘when there shall be light.”’ 

But for us the significance of the fact of the cadence 
lies in the relations of its different parts, in the truth 
that each note in the closing measures is the direct 
descendant of its predecessors, and they of theirs. 
The key-note was struck in youth, and while rude 
hands of sin too often play havoc later with the gracious 
melody thus begun, full, normal manhood is simply 
the louder, deeper vibration of the earlier chords, and 
old age carries on the same prevailing air and ruling 
motif. That last music, indeed, is not possible with- 
out the first. No doubt the Heavenly Master can 
take the harp all unused to celestial tones, and with 
mariy a string destroyed, and call forth strains which 
shall make angels wonder and all heaven rejoice ; but 
even he, we may reverently say, cannot evoke the 
music that might have sounded from its strings if 
through all the years they had grown wonted to the 
finer melodies. _In each present note that sounds, all 
notes that have been are resounding, and if the higher 
music has been lacking in the past, the song, how- 
ever sweet, lacks the richness it might have ha.d 
The tranquil march of. age is moving to the measures 
it learned in manhood and in youth. 

And therefore the character of the earlier music, 
whether marked by adequacy, redundancy, or defect, 
molds all. the later. Theater simply expands and 
develops the earlier. This furnishes the central tone 
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which has attracted to itself and ranged round it the 
kindred notes ; this has been the dominating power 
which selected out of life’s materials the congenial 
elements and transmuted them into its own likeness. 
To change the figure for a moment, it is not possible, 
from our human standpoint at least, to insert into the 
soul's warp and woof when the fabric is nearly woven, 
or even well-blocked out, the lacking threads of gold. 
Late-won polish soon wears off, late-won culture 
proves itself to be but superficial, late-won virtue has 
a hard struggle with long-seated passion, and the 
noble songs our minds have learned in maturer years 
are but evanescent ; what remains are tunes which 
sank into the heart in youth, and those which vibrate 
in unison with them. Make what allowances we may 
for the transmuting power of development, allow that 
many of the things in youth that grate upon our 
nerves and offend our senses are but the acidity and 
the hardness of the apple incidental to its growth, 
look with confidence for time and sun and rain to 
mellow its crass juices into sweetness, consider that 
there must be a certain necessary shrillness and inco- 
herence in the tones of youth which only time and 
use can deepen and relate, allow for all external influ- 
ences that tend to heighten and enrich, nor forget the 
exceeding power of the grace of God,—yet the fact 
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remains that in chief measure as the harp resounds in 
the morning, so shall it sing at night. 

In this lies the significance and the encouragement 
of all work for the young. It seems so disappoint- 
ing, so crass and crude and little, this drilling of 
high thoughts but feebly understood into thoughtless 
minds, this training of inept hands in movements 
which to them as yet ‘‘little meaning, little relevancy 
bear,’’ this reiteration of noble sentiments to those who 
for long are silent to our singing, and, when the notes 
do begin to come, seem to utter them forth with but 
parrot iteration, —this seems, it is true, so trifling and 
so petty ; but we are training earth’s most glorious 
singers ; we are striking the key-notes of a whole life- 
time of music ; we are molding and coloring man- 
hood’s deep and thrilling tones ; we are directing the 
rich, sweet music of the sunset hours ; we are shaping 
the whole soaring, glorious, tender cadence of human 
life ; we are preparing for the climax of eternity. 

Who at such a task could not be hopeful, patient, 
content? The notes are yet but shrill ; anda hundred 
times we sound the right one only to hear the same 
false tone repeated ; but when once the right tone is 
caught and woven by love and habit and the spirit of 
God into the very chords of life, its echoes shall be 
eternal. 
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As to Using the Times’ Lesson Helps 


How shall a conscientious worker in the Sunday- 
school make the best use of the ‘‘help’’ that is offered 
* in the lesson department of The Sunday School Times ? 
That is the question that is troubling a young man in 
Ohio, who explains his case as follows: : 

Is it permissible, or wise, or in keeping with the fitness of 
things, to use the Phillp E. Howard platform talks exactly as 
they are? I like them, for they are unusually pointed and I 
cannot improve upon them, and where they are in connection 
with simple blackboard work I cannot change his wording 
without making the exercise flat. Being a young and inex- 
perienced superintendent, I have not the resources of other 
men. Yet I know there is so much ‘‘shooting in the air’’ in 
Sunday-school work. I try to absorb as much as possible of 
The Sunday School Times, and thus keep in tune with the 
great work. 

That young and conscientious superintendent has 
more resources than he dreams of. He has a school 
and neighbors, and daily contact with other folks, 
and he has his Bible. And he has the inestimably 
rich resource of an earnest purpose to do his work as 
it ought to be done. He does nothing wrong in using 
Mr. Howard's platform talks just as they are written. 
It is certainly permissible to do so ; it may, in many 
instances, be wise. But this superintendent will find 
that he will gain in experience more rapidly and 
more securely if he looks upon those published pla.- 
form talks as suggestive, rather than as exactly suited 
to his school just as they are. Mr. Howard tries to 
give direction to the superintendent's thought, not 
necessarily to furnish him with all that he would like 
to use in his platferm work. In the long run it would 
be better for a young superintendent to build his own 
plan on a suggestion that he gets from Mr. Howard, 
even if his own plan is not quite so good as the one 
laid down in The Sunday School Times, than to adopt 
regularly the piatform hints just as he finds them in 
this paper. If a man will adapt the hints without 
adopting them, he will thereby become the more 
adept in his work, and he will discover resources that 
he never knew he had. 

x 


The Conviction of Sin 


Must a knowledge of Christ precede conviction 
of sin, or conviction of sin precede knowledge of 
Christ? An Ontario reader finds statements in the 
Times that seem to be on both sides of this question, 
and he writes : 

The editorial in your paper for March 31, 1906, entitled 
‘*The Conviction of Sin,’’ is one that appeals to me very 
strongly, and yet I do not feel absolutely sure of your state- 
ments. hat I write this for, however, is to refer you to 
what you have written in the issue of October 28, 1905, under 
title *‘A Prayer for a Heart Garden"’: ‘‘We must become 
conscious of our sins and realize our need of salvation before 
we are ready to turn to Christ."". Compare this with ‘‘ Go to 
a sinful life and try first to beget in it a direct consciousness of 
sin, and you are doomed to failure."" Are these contradictory ? 

The deepest conviction ot sin comes after, and as a 
result of, intimate knowledge of Christ. But no man 
seeks a Saviour until he is conscious of the presence 
of something in his life from which he needs to be 
saved. Those are the two different but not contra- 


dictory aspects of truth which were the messages, re- 
spectively, in the two editorials mentioned. Christ 
does not force forgiveness on one who will not recog- 
nize his own sin and his need of forgiveness. But 
Christ will gladly admit to his presence a sinner who 
is unconscious of any need of forgiveness, and will 
fairly love that one into an overwhelming sense of his 
guilt until, with Peter, the sinner is ready to cry out 
with conviction, ‘‘ Depart from me, for I am a sinful 
man, O Lord.’’ And what Christ is ready to do we 
must be ready to do in winning men to Christ. We 
are not to demand conviction of sin in others or in 
ourselves as the first step in the right direction. 
Coming into the presence of Christ is the first step. 
We are to strive to lead men, by bringing them just 
as they are and unconvinced into fellowship with the 
good and the lovely and the Christlike, to a point 
where conviction of sin will be a result of their new 
intimacy with the right, and their seeking of a Saviour 
the inevitable result of this first conviction. Such 
conviction is then likely to deepen in proportion as 
their discipleship is loyal, until they may rejoice, in 
the words of the greatest of the Apostles, in that Christ 
Jesus who ‘‘came into the world to save sinners,’’ 
with a conviction which adds, ‘‘of whom I am chief.”’ 


x 
Can We Know the Absolute Truth? 


Because sincere and honest men differ in their 
views of truth, must we believe that there is no hope 
of knowing real or final truth in this world? That is 
a question that is often raised, in one form or an- 
other, and it is now brought forth by a Vermont 
reader in comment on a recent editorial statement in 
these columns. He writes : 

In your issue of April 28, I notice an editorial paragraph 
under the caption, ‘‘ The Hopelessness of Majorities,’’ which 
concludes with the statement, ‘‘God will always reveal the 
absolute truth to one who seeks him."’ 

How. then, do you explain the remarkable variance in reli- 
gious belief which exists throughout the world? W/hich 
religious sect are alone the honest seekers after truth? Are 
the Universalists less sincere in their prayers than the Bap- 
tists? Does Dr. Torrey seek to know the truth with more 
sincerity of purpose than Dr. Hale? And howabout the long 
line of scholarly, thoughtful men who have been tried for 
heresy ? Do you doubt that their prayers were for guidance 
and a knowledge of the truth, the adso/ute truth, as you term 
it, while entertaining their original opinions, or do you believe 
that the quality of their prayers was inferior while holding the 
subsequent opinions? Do you make the claim, in fact, that 
only those who hold the same religious beliefs as yourself are 
honest and earnest in their desire to know the truth ? 

God will always reveal the absolute truth as Zo 
present duty to one who seeks Him in accordance 
with His expressed will. We have God’s promise as 
to this, and nothing more than this was meant in the 
editorial paragraph referred to. - One reason why 
there is such a wide divergence of views among good 
men as to truth, is that good men so often undertake 
to get at the truth of matters which have nothing to 
do with their present duty, and concerning which 
God has never promised to reveal the truth. There 


are other factors in the situation, also, prominent 
among them being the Arch-Enemy of all truth, the 
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Father of lies, whose business it is to swerve good 
men just a little from living in accordance with God's 
will, knowing that he is thereby effectually blocking 
them in their endeavor to see the truth, But it is 
eternally true that whatsoever a child of God needs to 
know, and earnestly seeks to know, turning to God 
the Father only as the ultimate appeal in all truth- 
seeking, that child of God will be shown by God the 
Father. If we cannot believe that, the universe is a 
blind, groping chaos. To say that because good men 
differ in their theological or religious beliefs, there- 
fore God either cannot or will not reveal needed truth 
to a child of his own creating, is an argument that 
will not appeal to any one who has tested and ex- 
perienced God’s abundant, truth-revealing bounty. 
Whatever failure exists among Christian men to ar- 
rive at a common understanding of needed truth is 
whose fault, God's, or men’s? 


x 
Ask Marion Lawrance! 


MILENSVILLE, PA.—In my old home we used to have a 
book of recitations and readings that contained a little story 
entitled ‘‘ A Child's Dream of a Star.’’ I am unable to locate 
it now, and would be glad if you can tell me where I can find 
this story, or who publishes a book that contains it.—G. A. B. 

**A Child’s Dream of a Star’’ was written by Charles 
Dickens. You will find it in all complete editions of his 
works, In some of these editions it is to be found in a 
sort of an Appendix of ‘‘ The Old Curiosity Shop.’’ It 
has been copied frequently in other publications to be used 
as a reading or recitation. It may be found in Hillard’s 
** Fifth Reader’’ for schools It is a beautiful and touch- 


ing story. 





What course would you pursue with a class of boys between 
eight and ten years of age, four of whom are well-behaved 
and the others very unruly ? 

Those unruly boys must be captured one atatime. You 
can do little or nothing with them in the presence of the 
class. They should be gotten off alone, and the best place 
is in your own home. Careful study of such a class will 
reveal that one of the boys is a leader. He is the first one 
who should have your attention. Invite him to your house, 
give him a pleasant evening, don’t scold him, take him into 
your confidence, give him something to eat (there is more 
grace than grease in a doughnut, under some circum- 
stances). The chances are that he will yield to this sort of 
treatment. He can do more, if once captured, to quiet 
down the other boys than you can do without him. Boys 
of this age hate to be patronized. Treat them as if they 
were five years older than they are; they will usually re- 
spond to it. Let your affection and interest be genuine, 
and not assumed; they are very good critics, and can 
easily penetrate through the thin crust of hypocrisy. Inter- 
est yourself in what those boys are interested in. Study 
each one individually ; lend them books and papers along 
the line of their bent; be a friend and companion; keep 
at it; keep cheerful and hopeful, and never give up. You 
will win in the end. 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK.—What method would you pur- 
sue in conducting a Sunday-school in a city for the summer 
months? Our school runs all summer, and, while it averages 
two hundred and fifty during the rest of the year, it runs down 
to fifty in the summer. We change our time of meeting from 
2:30 to 12 o'clock during July and August. Most of the teach- 
ers and officers go away, but a large majority of the scholars 
do not. There are many children in the neighborhood.—G. B. 

First of all, the church and Sunday-school need to be 
educated to the idea that the Sunday-school is to run dur- 
ing the entire year. I think it is a mistake to change the 
hour. Any sort of a meeting which can be held at ‘‘just 
any time ’’ is apt to lose its importance in the estimation 
of the people. The following suggestions, if followed out, 
will not cure the difficulty entirely, but will help: 

1. Have frequent announcements made in your church 
and Sunday-school during the spring and early summer 
that the Sunday-school is to go right straight on during the 
summer. 

2. Lay upon all officers and teachers the strict responsi- 
bility of securing somebody to take their places before they 
go away. 

3. Make the sessions a little shorter during the two hot 
months of July and August. 

4. Make the programs just as cheery and bright as pos- 
sible. Some Sunday-schools arrange to serve ice-cold 
lemonade as the scholars go away after the school. Good 
ice-cold water will taste especially good on such days. 

5. Try to create a little school pride in keeping up the 
numbers. This can be done by mentioning the depart- 
ments or classes which show the least depletion. 

Of course many will go away, and there is no sin in that, 
but I am impressed that most of our Sunday-schools lose a 
great deal by not running during the summer. It is doubt- 
ful if half the membership of one school in ten is absent 
from the city at any given time, though in some schools 
even more than that are away. The time to get ready for 
these hot months is the nine months preceding them. Con- 
solidation of classes, even if it requires all the classes of a 
given department to meet as one, is sometimes a good plan. 
Occasionally have a real good teacher, perhaps with a 
blackboard, take charge of the teaching period from the 
platform. Do everything you can to hold and interest the 
school, but do not dismiss it during the summer, 
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The Home Social 


Mrs. Blake sat alone in her little room, and her busy 
needle went constantly stitch, stitch, stitch, The garment 
she was fashioning must be finished on the morrow. She 
was notunhappy. Far fromit, She had pleasant thoughts, 
but, after all, it was just the least bit lonesome. 

Tap! tap! sounded on the door, 

**Come in,’’ said she, in her dear motherly tone. 

The door opened, to admit one of the sweetest of ladies, 
a petite little woman, all in brown. 

‘*Dear Auntie Blake,’’ she said, ‘‘how is the lame 
knee to-day? And isn’t this such charming fall weather ?’”’ 

** Ah, my dear Mrs. Murray, tse pain is still there, but 
I am wonderfully blessed in bearing it, and your sunny 
presence does me good already.’’ 

‘That is nice. I have come to invite you to our Home 
Department social, next Wednesday afternoon, at the 
church parlors, Oh, yes, you can come, for we have a 
carriage to send for many of the members, and you are 
one. I must hurry off, as I have several to see, but please 
be ready at quarter of two, and kindly accept this basket 
of pears from our own garden.”’ 

She was already gone, but Mrs. Blake felt the sunshine 
of the call for many long hours afterward, and the fruit 
wonderfully helped out her humble larder. 

Wednesday dawned bright and clear. At the appointed 
time the carriage called, and our friend was helped in. At 
the churck a committee was at the door to welcome all, 
and fifty or more guests had assembled, 

The entertainment began on time,—reading from the 
Scriptures, a prayer, a‘mandolin solo, selections read by 
an author from his own works, and a song sweetly ren- 
dered by a young girl. Each was good, and the audience 
appreciative. The tired mother with three of her little 
ones, who, by the way, were cared for in an adjoining room 
by the young lady helpers, had not heard such a pleasant 
entertainment for many long months, 

Busy ladies now flitted to and fro, distributing plates and 
paper napkins. Next tiny ham sandwiches were passed, 
an appetizing odor of coffee filled the room ; salted almonds, 
cake, and ice-cream were also served, and everybody voted 
the home social a success, All ages were represented, 
from the tiny babe in its mother’s arms to the retired 
clergyman with whitened locks, whose presence cast a 
benediction on the gathering.— Cora F. Woodward, Somer- 
ville, Mass. s 


Among the Friends of Indiana 


We hold an annual reception in the church parlors for 
the one hundred and fifty members of our Home Depart- 
ment. Ours is an ‘‘open church,’’ to which members of 
our Cradle Roll, numbering fifty-four, and their mothers 
(most of these mothers belong to the Home Department), 
are invited, 

A short program of music and recitations is given, and 
dainty refreshments are served. The children are enter- 
tained in the gymnasium by a trained kindergartner, and 
babies in arms that can be persuaded to leave their mothers 
are cared for by a committee of women who love the little 
ones and know how to amuse them. 

Efforts are made to get out all the shut-ins, Some are 
brought in carriages, some in invalid chairs, and some 
come on crutches. All enjoy the social time, and the 
babies are the attraction of the occasion. 

As Visitors go about from time to time they hear much 
in regard to the reception, Many mothers confess that 
they look forward to it eagerly. We call on all sick mem- 
bers, and do not hesitate to go outside of our membership. 
We take flowers to the sick, and supply those that are 
needy with delicacies, medicine, clothing, or other ‘neces- 
saries, We carry reading matter to those who would 
otherwise be without. ‘*Good Housekeeping,’’ ‘* Medical 
Talk for the Home,’’ ‘* A Study of Child Nature,’’ ‘* Two 
Children of the Foot Hills,’ and ‘*The Development of 
the Child,’’ are in constant circulation among our member- 
ship, doing much good in the difterent homes. 

Our mailing list includes the names of several who for- 
merly lived here, and still wish to belong to us. At one 
time we had seven members in a little Iowa town. We 
subscribed for two monthly periodicals for their use, and 
they held a reception annually, as we did, enjoying it 
greatly. Finally an up-to-date Methodist minister came to 
town, organized a Home Department in connection with 
his main school, and our little band connected themselves 
with it, and are now doing good work. 

The Sunday-schools of this city hold an annual banquet 
in March. The persons eligible to this are all Sunday- 
school teachers and officers, all pastors, all superintendents 
of Home Departments, and Visitors, with wives or hus- 
bands. After the banquet the general public is invited to 
fill the empty seats, and it does not take long to do so. 
Then follows a program consisting of music and an address 
by some noted Sunday-school worker. It is an impressive 
sight to see our large coliseum, seating capacity 3,500, 
filled with enthusiastic Sunday-school workers and their 


friends. It not only promotes sociability, but gives an 
impetus to the work. : 

At the close of each year we send a printed report ‘o 
each member of the Home Department. Some do not 
care for this, but many try hard to keep their names on the 
Roll of Honor.—Mary Perry Bellis, South Eighth Street 
Friends’ Church, Richmond, Indiana, 


% 
Instances of Blessing in the South 


Doesn’t it seem strange that it was left for the end of the 
nineteenth century to discover that the busy home bodies 
and the invalids were not provided for in organized Bible 
study, and that it poole sic for the new century workers to 
grasp the Home Department idea and apply it in every 
sizable communtiy ! 


For instance, in a progressive state like Alabama, nine - 


years ago there were only two Home Departments in the 
commonwealth, but when the Home Department plan was 
once established, just notice how much work was accom- 
plished, as shown in a letter from Miss M. E. Smith, of one 
of Alabama’s most noted schools, the Opelika Methodist : 

‘* As superintendent for ten years of the second Home 
Department organized in the state, and for five years 
superintendent of the state work, I write to add my tes- 
timony and to give my experience, hoping thereby to 
strengthen and increase this much needed department in 
all schools, but now sadly neglected. I am more in love 
with the work each year. Speaking from a personal stand- 
point, I will say that some of the strongest friendships of 
my life have been formed since my connection with this 
work. There is a bond of love and sympathy which 
naught but death can sever. 

**One of my most appreciative members, an invalid from 
rheumatism, unable to handle the literature, with a stand 
placed before her chair fed upon the lessons gleaned from 
God’s Word, and died with blessings on the Home Depart- 
ment, a link uniting her to the Sunday-school of which she 
had once been a most valuable teacher. An aged lady, 
more than ninety years of age, keeps up with the lessons, 
and feels this work to be a benediction to her in her decline 
of life, when persons feel most neglected. I have a large 
class of non-resident members, also, who appreciate the 
literature, One writes me, ‘It is like a ray of sunshine 
coming into my home to brighten my life.’ Another resi- 
dent of the country, inaccessible to Sunday-school and 
church, says, ‘ Blessings on the Home Department. It was 
organized for just such as I,’ 

In a report sent to me as state superintendent this year, 
one says, ‘Our roll shows sixty members, fifty-six of whom 
are honor roll members, showing that every lesson has been 
studied.’ This is a report of a country school which has 
preaching only once a month, when the members meet on 
that day and recite the lesson. All country schools should 
be Home Department schools, as opportunities for attend- 
ing Sunday-school are so limited.’’ 


% 
**When is Thanksgiving ?” 


An unaccustomed Home Department worker, visiting 
for the first time in a poverty-stricken tenement, found her 
carefully-prepared plan of approach frustrated by the sick 
child of the family. 

‘* When is it T’anksgivin’ agen ?’’ he demanded, ques- 
tioning her with eyes too large and solemn for his small, 
pinched face. 

**Not for a graat many weeks, dear,’’ answered the 
worker, taking his question literally. ‘* Thanksgiving 
comes just before Christmas, and Christmas comes in 
the winter, you know, when the snow is on the ground. 
It is spring now. Thanksgiving comes only once a year.’”’ 

The child’s eyes filled. ‘* Don’t nobody ever have tur- 
key only once a year?’’ he quavered. 
a-goin’ to have plenty to eat only once a year ?”’ 

The mother interposed nervously, seeing the Visitor’s 
bewilderment. 

**He don’t rightly know what Thanksgivin’ is, Miss,’’ 
she apologized, ‘* Y’ see, he had turkey an’ them things 
give to him then, an’ they told him it was Thanksgivin’, 
an’ he’s been expectin’ it to come agen ever sence. He 
ain’t never been able to get ’round on th’ streets,’ she 
added, with a sigh. ‘‘If he had, he’d have got rid of 
them queer ideas. He thinks that Thanksgivin’ can come 
any time.’’ 

**And it can! Oh, it can!’ ejaculated the Visitor. 
**He is right,—every day can and should be a day of 
thanksgiving.”’ 

The woman shock her head as she sewed away, steadily, 
at her buttonhole-inaking. She makes buttonholes all day 
long, every day in the week, when business is ‘‘ good.”’ 
When business is ‘‘ good,’’ it means a bare livelihood. 
When it is ‘*bad,’? it means something perilously near 
starvation. 

** Yessum,’’ she said, apathetically, ‘* but you see he 
don’t rightly know what you mean by bein’ thankful. 
Thanksgivin’ only means turkey an’ plenty to eat to him.”’ 


** Ain’t we ever. 


There was no “ preparation”? in the words with which 
the Visitor told the mother and child simply and brokenly 
of what the special ‘* Thanks-giving’’ meant. She tried 
to tell them that they could find reason for thankfulness in 
the occasional sunbeam that entered the dingy room, n° 
the privilege of being together, and in a hundred tiny bless- 
ings that come into the lowliest life. Bedtluse she spoke 
from her full heart, she had the reward of seeing that she 
had given a new insight to mother and child. 

As for herself, she never forgot the child’s question and 
the lesson it taught her ; and that household, as well as all 
others on her list, have known material benefit because 
of it. 

‘* When I went back with that report,’’ she said, ‘* the 
story ‘ went home’ in a fashion that loosened purse- strings 
wonderfully. I told the committee that I wanted to ask 
them the question that was asked me, ‘ When is Thanks- 

iving ?’ And, between ourselves, there’s a whole sermon 
in that question for all of us. I’m beginning to realize 
that Thanksgiving is every day.’’—Jnes G. Thompson, 
Boston, s 


Bringing Light and Cheer to a Shut-In 


It was in an East Tennessee town, and I was the guest 
of the superintendent of the Sunday-school. I had arrived 
before dinner, and that meal, as well as the supper, were 
eaten without the presence of the wife and mother. 

Two grown daughters graced the table, and waited upon 
me, and I had about concluded that my host was a widower, 
and his daughters motherless. The father and the daugh- 
ters accompanied me to the church for the lecture, and in 
the lecture I described some of the newer methods of Sun- 
day-school work, among them the Home Department. 

The next morning, after breakfast, one of the daughters 
came into my room, and said, ‘* Mother would like you 
to come into her room ; she wants to talk to you.’’?’ How 
the word ‘‘mother’’ thrilled me, for until this time I 
had no intimation of the presence of a mother, The daugh- 
ter then added, ‘Mother is an invalid, confined to her 
bed in a darkened room, and I will lead you to her bed- 
side.’’ 

Never will I forget that interview. The thin, emaciated 
hand gently placed in mine, the voice out of the darkness, all 
made the occasion memorable. But the interesting part of 
the conversation was as follows: ‘* My daughters told me 
about your lecture, and among other things they spoke 
about something you called a Home Depwtment. I wanted 
to know more about this new department.”’ I explained 
it as fully as I could, when she said, ‘‘I cannot study the 
lessons myself. Would it be the same if the girls read them 
tome?’’ I answered, ‘‘ Yes.’? Then, with an exclama- 
tion of joy, she said, ‘‘Oh, how glad I am! For many 
years I was a teacher in the Sunday-school; and the greatest 
pleasure of the whole week was the preparation of the 
lesson and its teaching to my class. Then came this afflic- 
tion, and for seven years I have been confined to my room, 
and, while my husband and the girls have done all they 
can for my comfort, I do so much miss my part in the 
Bible-studying world which the Sunday-school afforded,’’ 
and after a few moment’s silence, ‘‘ Now I can become a 
part of the Sunday-school again.’’ 

Surely, I thought as I left the room, after praying with 
her and bidding ‘‘ good-by,’’ ** bringing the li ht and cheer 
of the Bible lessons into one such life.is sufficient reason 
for the establishment of the Home Department.’’— Zhe 
Rev. George O. Bachman, Goodlettsville, Tenn. 


% 
Transforming a Country Community 


Our Home Department was organized in the face of 
ignorance and indifference as to the work it might do, 
about five years ago. We were a country church of about 
200 members, with a live Sunday-school of 125 members, | 
and most of our people thought that was enough. A few 
of our workers saw the need of something to reach more 
of the people with God’s Word, and that need was the way 
we came to have a Home Department in our Sunday- 
school. It has had steady growth, with more knowledge 
and more interest on the part of our Sunday-school and 


‘ church, till now we number 100 Home Department mem- 


bers and 34 on our Cradle Roll. Many have come into 
our Sunday-school, and some into churck membership, 
because of our Home Department, and we feel that there 
is a difference in the atmosphere of the community be- 
cause of the study of God’s Word by the people. 

We have chosen the Sixty-seventh Psalm as our Home 
Department psalm, and many of the members are trying to 
learn it by heart. Our aim is: Let all the people praise 
thee, O God, and our prayer is that God may bless us, and 
cause his face to shine upon us, that his way may be known 
upon earth, We get our encouragement from Isaiah 
55: 11; cur example from Jesus, who went about doing 
good ; our commission from Jesus as found in Luke Io: 1 ; 
Matthew 28: 19, 20.—Z. C. £., Dundee, N. Y. 
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T-. 5 }HE earlier tendency of criticism was to 
accept the books of Samuel and Kings 
as largely historical ; but later views 
have minimized that admission. The 
books are now regarded, not as a his- 
tory, but as an exposition of the 
author's views illustrated by supposed 
historical events. ‘‘It is not surpris- 
ing,’’ says ‘‘ The New International Encyclopzdia"’ in 
the article on the books of Samuel, ‘‘ to find incidents 
introduced which are intended to illustrate the nar- 
rator's conceptions of Israel’s past.... The scene, 
therefore, between Samuel and the people, in which 
he rebukes them for desiring a king (1 Sam. 8, 10-18), 
may contain but a slight historical kernel, or even be 
a purely fanciful elaboration. . . . Many scholars... 
believe that legendary embellishments form a factor 
in many of the other incidents related of him.’’ 

A similar design is said to pervade the Kings. All 
disasters, wé are told, are regarded as punishments, 
‘It is therefore necessary,’’ concludes the writer, 
‘« before utilizing the valuable material embodied in 
Samuei and Kings to make due allowance for this 
theory, and to distinguish carefully between facts and 
the interpretation put upon them. In the second 
place the careers of the favorite heroes—notably 
David and Solomon—have been embellished with 
legends,’’ etc. That is an accurate summary of cur- 
rent theories. The ‘‘ Encyclopzdia Biblica’’ believes 
that Eli's sons were invented, ‘Eli's sons,'’ remarks 
the writer, ‘‘do not appear to have entered into the 
original tradition ; they are only introduced in the in- 
terests of the later theory.’’ Referring to the history 
of Elijah and Elisha, which forms more than one- 
fourth of the contents of the two books of Kings, 
‘Hastings’ Bible Dictionary’’ says: ‘‘ Like other 
historical parts of the Old Testament, they may have 
lived in the mouths of the people for generations, 
forming a powerful means of religious education, be- 
fore they were committed to writing.’’ The ‘his- 
tory,’’ therefore, occupies no higher level than legend. 


Are Samuel and Kings Legend and Tradition ? 

Fortunately we are now able to compare these 
theories with the results of recent investigation. For 
a large portion of the time covered by these books, 
the Israelites were in contact with nationalities on the 
east and on the west whose records have been re- 
covered and read. Those records and the biblical 
books refer to the same circumstances and narrate the 
same facts. If the Scripture, therefore, invents nar- 
ratives, or alters history ‘‘to point a moral or adorn a 
tale,'’ this will infallibly appear in the comparison of 
the biblical and monumental accounts. 

Following our usual plan and passing upward along 
the stream of history, we look first at the light which 
discovery has cast upon the character of 2 Kings, 
That book begins with the statement that ‘‘ Moab 
rebelled against Israel after the death of Ahab”’ 
(2 Kings 1:1). Further information is imparted in 
3:4-27. The Moabite king’s name was Mesha. He 
had paid an annual tribute of ‘‘ the wool of a hundred 
thousand lambs, and of a hundred thousand rams."’ 
The narrative proceeds to say that an attempt was 
made by Ahab’s son to reimpose the Israelitish yoke ; 
that he called to his aid his allies, the kings of Judah 
and Edom ; that the Moabites attacked this army and 
were defeated ; that the victorious Israelites pursued 
them, captured their cities, and shut up Mesha in his 
capital ; that there he was so hard bestead that he 
offered his eldest son a sacrifice upon the wall in the 
sight of the besiegers ; and finally, that this act led to 
such indignation against Israel, apparently because of 
its insatiable thirst for vengeance, that the confederacy 
was broken up and Mesha escaped. 











The Moabite Stone’s Death-Blow to Criticism 

These Scripture references to the Moabites have 
been so thoroughly vindicated by research that arch- 
eologists, the only ‘‘authorities’’ in a matter of this 
kind, have had to abandon the critical theory. Alfred 
Jeremias sums up the present position in the words, 


‘* History lays a Moabite-Amonite Sara in the dust ;"’ 
while in regard to the Mesha episode and the dis- 
covery of that king's inscription he quotes the admis- 
sion of Winckler ; ‘‘ Mesha’s statements fully accord 
in every point with those of the Bible,’’ and adds, 
‘* certainly a weighty testimony for the reliability of 
the biblical historical sources!'' It was the recovery 
of the Moabite stone that proved that the narra- 
tive in Kings must be accepted as fully informed and 
minutely accurate history. The stone contains thirty- 
two lines which can be read and a number so muti- 
lated that no translation of them can be ventured. 
But the portion still legible informs us that Moab had 
been subjected by Omri, the father of Ahab ; that the 
subjection lasted forty years, a period which corre- 
sponds exactly with that indicated in the Scripture ; 
that the deliverance of himself and of his kingdom 
was realized in a time of invasion, and that it came 
about in so marvelous a fashion that he calls the 
stone ‘‘a monument of salvation’’ to Chemosh, ‘for 
he saved me from all invaders, and let me see my de- 
sire upon my enemies.’ He then recounts his re- 
building of his cities, the capture of others from the 
Israelites’ garrisons, and the re-peopling of the land. 
The Scripture account is thus upheld in every detail. 
Nothing has been invented ; nothing manipulated. 


Sennacherib Himself Agrees with the Bible 

A more famous incident is Sennacherib’s invasion 
of Judah in the days of Hezekiah. We are told that 
at the outset everything went in the invader’s favor. 
The Assyrian king captured all the fortified cities of 
the country with the exception of the capital (2 Kings 
18 : 13-16). Hezekiah did not attempt to prolong so 
unequal a struggle. . He sent an embassy to Sen- 
nacherib at Lachish with the message, ‘‘I have of- 
fended ; return from me: that which thou puttest on 
me will I bear. And the king of Assyria appointed 
unto Hezekiah king of Judah three hundred talents of 
silver and thirty talents of gold.’’ 

Sennacherib himself has confirmed that account. 
There had been a rising in the west against the Assyrian 
yoke in which Hezekiah appears to have shared. Sen- 
nacherib tells how it was suppressed, and ‘says, ‘‘ And 
as for Hazaqiau (Hezekiah) of the land of the Yaudaa 
(the Jews), who had not submitted to my yoke, forty- 
six of his strong cities, fortresses, and small towns which 
were round them, which were innumerable... . I be- 
sieged and captured.’’ He then speaks of the siege of 
Jerusalem itself, apparently mixing up intentionally a 
later and unsuccessful attempt with the tribute which 
Hezekiah paid him. That tribute is said to have been 
thirty talents of gold and eight hundred talents of 
silver along with a number of things which are not 
mentioned in the Scripture account, but which no 
doubt formed part of the treasure sent to the Assyrian 
king. The siege, the Scripture tells us, was resolved 
upon afterwards and had to be raised. Sennacherib 
confirms that account by his silence. He does not 
take the city. He does not lead away captives from 
it. He punishes neither the king nor his nobles. 
Sennacherib, in another inscription, indicates his plea 
for the expedition against Jerusalem. He says, ‘‘ He 
himself, like a bird in a cage, inside Jerusalem his 
royal city I shut him up ; siege towers against him I 
constructed, for he had given command to renew the 
bulwarks of the great gate of his city.’’ Hezekiah had 
in this way given fresh offense to his powerful foe. 

A discrepancy apparently exists between the two 
accounts of the tribute. The Assyrian, while agreeing 
with the Scripture narrative in regard to the weight of 
the gold, speaks of a much larger silver tribute—eight 
hundred talents instead of three hundred. This long 
formed a serious difficulty, but is now cleared away. 
The Hebrew silver talent was heavier than the As- 
syrian, in the proportion of eight to three, so that the 
eight hundred of the one account is the exact equiva- 
lent of the three hundred of the other. From the 
above one conclusion alone can be drawn. There is 
absolutely no trace of legend or of the distortions of 
tradition in the biblical account. -It is as well- 
informed and as accurate as the Assyrian ; and it is 
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absolutely free from the vainglorious boastfulness 
which permeates and mars the great king’ s inscriptions. 

A small detail illustrates the exactitude of the 
Scripture references. We are told that Hezekiah sent 
his tribute to Sennacherib at Lachish, a city to the 
southwest of Jerusalem which lay upon the Assyrian 
king’s way to Egypt. There are various other Scrip- 
ture references to his seige of that city ; but in this 
inscription of Sennacherib’s there is no mention of the 
siege. In view of the importance of the place an 
omission of that sort seems exceeding strange, and an 
inference might have been drawn that these Bible 
statements at least were unhistorical. But Layard 
discovered upon the walls of Sennacherib’s palace at 
Nineveh sculptured slabs representing the siege of a 
large city in active progress. On one of the slabs the 
king is seen enthroned and a procession of captives 
proceeding towards him from the gate of the city. 
Over the king’s head stands the following inscription : 
‘«Sennacherib, king of nations, king of Assyria, sit- 
ting on the throne, causes the spoils of the city of 
Lachish to pass before him."’ 











Teddy’s Cherry Pie 


By Pauline Frances Camp 


T CERTAINLY was a delicious pie, and the best 
of it was that Teddy himself had helped make 
it. Every cherry that went into it had been 

stoned by his stubby little fingers, and when the top- 
crust had been laid carefully in place, mama had 
allowed him to crimp the edges with a fork before 
putting it in the big hot oven. 

For the next half-hour Teddy hovered around, wait- 
ing for the moment when mother would pronounce 
the pie ‘‘done,’’ and when it did come out of the 
oven, with its flaky crust baked to a golden brown, 
and delightful little tricklings of crimson juice escap- 
ing from the tiny holes pricked in the top, Teddy 
thought there had never been another so tempting. 

‘1 hope there will be enough to go round,’’ he 
said, somewhat anxiously. ‘‘It seems as though it 
wasn't as big as when you put it in the oven.’’ 

His mother laughed as she placed it on the pantry 
shelf to cool, and told him that she thought his appetite 
had grown, and that there was no danger but that he 
would get as much as was good for him. 

Teddy walked slowly out on the porch, and sat 
down on the top step. Somehow, he didn’t feel like 
going very far away from that pie! He wondered if 
his cousin Dorothy, who was coming to dine with 
him, was fond of cherry pie. Perhaps, as she was 
just getting over the measles, she ought not to have 
a very big piece. He wondered, too, if it would be 
polite for him to have two pieces, and he thought 
that perhaps he would rather have the extra piece and 
not be quite so polite. Hark! What was that noise? 
Supposing the cat should get into the pantry! He 
thought he had better go and see. 

Now what do you suppose made him open and 
shut the door so softly, and tiptoe across the kitchen 
floor in such a quiet way? 

It seemed strange, because Teddy was- rather a 
noisy little boy, and his way through the house was 
usually marked by a series of bangs and thumps. 

Perhaps he wanted to surprise pussy. Do you 
suppose that was the reason? But no pussy was 
there, and the pie was safe where mama had left it. 

It surely was a delightful pie. How well he had 
crimped the crust,—almost as well as mama. But 
no, stop! There wads a place where the edges were 
not quite together. Of course mama would like to 
have the pie look well, with company to dinner. He 
tried to press them closer, but they would not meet. 

Perhaps there were too many cherries in it! What 
should he do? Ah, Teddy! Didn’t something 
whisper to you that the thing to do was to hurry right 
out of that pantry, quick ? 

Suddenly a chubby hand reached out, and a little 
finger disappeared into the pie, and when it came out 
two rosy cherries came with it, and were popped into 
a mouth as rosy as themselves. 

One, two, three times it went in, before Teddy felt 
sure that the edges would meet, and then he hastily 
pinched them together and slipped away, with a little 
guilty feeling tugging at his heart. This was soon 
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forgotten, however, in the bustle caused by the arrival 
of his aunt and cousin, and not till dessert was served 
did he think about what he had done. 

But when Molly came in with the pie, he remem- 
bered. Somehow, it didn’t look quite so tempting. 

There was that little guilty feeling tugging at his 
heart again, and then suddenly he started! What 
was mama saying to Aunt Lizzie! Teddy could 
hardly believe his ears, and yet he had distinctly 
heard her say, ‘* Teddy had a finger in this pie!’’ 
and every one was looking at him and smiling, and 
oh, how dreadful it was ! 

Teddy’s face grew scarlet, and sliding down from 
his chair, before any one could speak; he ran out of 
the room and up the <tairs to his own little room, 
where he hid his hot face in the cool pillow, wishing 
he might never have to take it out again. 
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How had she found out? Did mothers know 
everything? And then to tell it right before Aunt 
Lizzie and Dorothy! He felt that he could never 
look them in the face again. 

When his mother came upstairs in search of him, 
she found a very much ashamed little boy who, how- 
ever, bravely told the whole story, and what do you 
suppose mama did? Why, she laughed and laughed 
at first, —she couldn’ t help it, —and then she told him 
that it was his own little guilty conscience that had 
put such a meaning into her words, for that she had 
meant only that he had helped her make the pie. 
And then, of course, she forgave him, as mothers 
always do when little boys are sorry, But when 
grandma heard about it, she told him the story of 
‘« Meddlesome Matty.”’ 

SPRINGFIELD, Mo. 


The Village Artist Talks of Actors and Music 


By Adeline M. Teskey 





‘* Very fast and smooth we fly, 
Spirits, though the flesh be by ; 
All looks feed not from the eye 
Nor all hearings from the ear: 
We can hearken and espy 
Without either.” 


OOR soul that she was,"’ said Mrs. Slade 
reminiscently—as if she had been cogita- 
ting on the subject—the next time we were 
enjoying a ééf¢-a-téte, ‘Mrs, Fitzpatrick 
had lived so long among the artificials off 

there in the city that it took her some time to come 
back to where she could enjoy the fresh and natura’. 
Everything that she saw or heard, when she first 
came back, put her in mind of something she had 
seen or heard on the stage. She raved about this 
actor and the other actor, calling them all by name 
as freely as if they had been her own first cousins. 
The most of them had curious foreign-sounding 
names I never could remember—if I had wanted to 
do so. She seemed to set great store by knowing 
them all—having seen each one act. ‘Bernhardt is 
divine,’ she says, clasping those white hands of hers 
together, and letting her eyes roll back in her head. 

‘*I had in my life seen gleams of divinity like 
flashes of lightning in human faces, but I never yet 
have seen the man or woman whom I dared to call 
divine. But I said nothing ; I wanted time, and our 
wholesome village life, to- work the cure. 

‘«She went on to say that she doted on the drama, 
that the world and life were so tame she thought we 
required the stage to waken us up a bit. 

«« «Our village is astage,’’ I says, ‘and all the men 
and women are the actors and the actresses, even 
little children—the babies have their part to play,’ I 
says, ‘bringing in on the stage of life nearly all the 
unselfish love we’ ve got.’ 

‘« But she shook her head and said nothing but the 
tragedies of Shakespeare suited her. ‘Think of his 
insight into the human heart,’ she says, ‘and the 
way he shows up human passion.’ 

‘«I answered her in the words of the poet, 





‘** Let Shakespeare write his tragedy, 
There is enough in life for me.’ 

««« Nothing happens here to make even a ripple on 
life’s surface,’ she says ; ‘it is tragedy that stirs your 
blood, and you can’t see that anywhere to perfection 
but at the theater.’ 

«« «There's a tragedy being acted in many a bosom 
right around you,’ I says ; ‘you're probably elbowing 
tragedy every time you get into a little village crowd. 
Dead hopes, slain joys, strangled ambitions, —you' re 
walking beside them day by day.’ 

‘«Then she clasped her hands together and says 
she, ‘It is so thrilling to see remorse—Shakespeare’s 
soul-harrowing remorse !’ 

‘Sandy McBain, the poor young chap whose ap- 
petite for strong drink had altogether mastered him, 
was passing on the other side of the street just then, 
and I says, ‘Look at that poor boy; think of the 
tragedy that is going on on the stage of his soul every 
day of the year, every hour—perhaps every minute of 
the day ; a fight,’ I says, ‘between Right and Wrong, 
and before the fight is through one of them is slain. 
And I haven't a doubt,’ I says, ‘if it is Right that’s 
gone under, that, on .his sobering up days, Remorse 
stalks iron-shod over the plain of his spirit. 








««« And there’s So-and-So,’ I says, mentioning the 
name of another young man here in the village (she 
knew all about the circumstances as well as myself), 
who has bitterly wronged two fellow beings—a woman 
and achild. He has slain trust and innocence,’ I 
says, ‘and has put on the stage of the world a tragedy 
to which no human eye can see anend. And I can 
see his sin, in the middle of the pitchy night, stand- 
ing before him in glaring scarlet, introducing him to 
Remorse ; who, after that introduction, must be his 
lifelong companion. 

‘«‘And the tragedy in the woman’s soul,’ I says, 
‘where all the sweetest things that belong there are 
lying stark in death, and the remorse that will dog 
her every footstep : any woman has only to sit still 
long enough to let herself see it all. 

‘*‘And the little tender baby,’ I says, ‘who can’t 
see the tragedy of having to work out the plan of life 
without a background. 

««*¢There are the fathers and mothers dying by 
inches watching their children going astray,’ I says, 
sand the children breaking hearts over unworthy 
parents, There are the tragedies of the men and 
women who have made mistakes in their marriages— 
I have known them on both sides of the house right 
here in the village,’ I says. ‘Love has been ignored 
before marriage, or slain after it, and the future for 
them is a drear gray path which they must walk 
alone, as far as earthly companionship is concerned ; 
or worse still, with a ball and chain attached to them. 
And it’s a pretty blind person who cannot see Remorse 
linking arms with them to accompany them to the 
end of the journey. 

‘**« You'll have to shut your eyes,’ I says, ‘or 
you'll see tragedy everywhere. I reckon it was intro- 
duced on the stage of the world by the first Adam, 
when he slew Purity in the Garden of Eden, and it 
will stay here until the Second Adam drives it off. 

‘««Tf you're in the mood,’ I says, ‘you can hear 
tragedy in the howl of a dog, the lonesome meow ot 
a cat, the cry of somie of the wild birds; for the 
whole creation,’ I says, ‘groaneth and travaileth in 
pain—according to Scripture.’ 

‘**And there are the old wounds, thought to be 
healed, that bleed afresh if something touches them,’ 
I says, continuing, ‘and the ghosts of deeds done, 
and of deeds left undone that walk and haunt, oft in 
the stilly night. There are tragedies of love and 
murder (if murderous thought is murder) in most 
people’s experierfces—oh, no end of them! There 
isn’t one of us,’ I says, ‘but has our tragedies, and 
the better we are, and the better we try to become, 
the more we are conscious that the best in us— 
patience, long-suffering, love—is being worsted, dis- 
abled, and slain, many and manyatime. There are 
not many days,’ I says, ‘that the archangel and the 
dragon do not have a struggle on the stage of the soul 
of every man and woman you ever met.’ 

‘¢ Then she branched into music, and said she was 
starving for some good music ; that there was nothing 
really worth listening to but the great oratorios, such 
as the ‘Creation,’ or the ‘Messiah,’ which we had 
never heard here in the village, or some of the 
operas ; nothing else had power to reach the soul, she 
said. 

«««T can’t agree with you there,’ I says. ‘Mrs. 
Green, my neighbor, lay a-dying, and although she 
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was a believer, somehow her soul got all downcast, 
and she was full of fears at the thought of going into 
the great unknown world. We never could gather 
together a great choir of several hundred—you say 
that it takes that many to sing the ‘‘ Messiah ’’—but 
Kirsty McAlister brought her accordion, and sat by 
her bedside, and with a little crack in her voice sang, 
‘¢Sun of my soul,’’ and Mrs. Green's soul was lifted 
right out of the slough of despond, and she was quite 
willing to go on her appointed way. And,’ I says, 
many and many a time some old saint, or a body of 
‘em, singing, ‘‘Arise, my soul, arise, shake pf thy 
guilty fears,"’ has given my own soul power te raise 
her wings from the dust of earth, When I was still 
young,’ I says, ‘I heard Granny Neilson quavering— 
she always had that kind of a tremble in her voice— 
‘Arm me with jealous care, as in thy sight to live,"’ 
and it has made me walk more circumspectly ever 
since. 

‘*«When the angels had a message of peace on 
earth, and good-will to men, on that first Christmas 
morning, they did not come with it to the priests and 
scribes,’ I says, ‘or the learned and great men, but 
they brought it to the lowly shepherds; so I have 
often thought that the angels had whispered some 
message to our village choir, when I sat there in the 
church and heard them sing, ‘‘The Shining Shore,"’ or, 


‘* There's a land that is fairer than day, 
And by faith we can see it afar.”’ 


‘««There’s something about those two hymns, 
words and music,’ I says, ‘that seems to wash the 
dust and din of earth from souls—poor simple souls 
like ours of the village anyway. 

‘«*From Greenland’s icy mountains,’ I says, 
‘sung by that choir, with the spirit and the under- 
standing, has drawn a big collection out of the pock- 
ets of a congregation not noted for their liberality 
—to anything foreign ; and I think a tune must have 
reached the soul before it could touch the pocket.’ 

‘*I suppose Mrs, Fitzpatrick had grown tired hear- 
ing about hymns, for she murmured something about 
light opera and heavy opera. 

‘**] don’t know about operas, of your sort, or 
their power to move the soul,’ I says. ‘I never to 
my knowledge ever heard one, but the mouth organ, 
with the soul of McClosky’s boy behind it, playing 
‘«The old folks at home,’’ has just compelled me to 
put on my bonnet and shawl and go off to see my 
old father and mother. Then,’ I says, ‘I’m not a 
dancer, haven’t been brought up that way, but when 
Bill Gilooly leans out there against the rain-barrel at 
the corner of the street, and plays ‘The girl I left 
behind me’’ on his jewsharp, I declare I do step 
faster around my garden, I knowI do. And when 
my little musical clock strikes off ‘‘Soldiers of the 
Queen,’’ woman and all as I am, I feel as if I could 
shoulder a musket, and go out to fight the Zulus, or 
Soudanese, or any other turbulent man-eating tribe or 
people that needs to be quelled. 

‘*« Every summer,’ I says, ‘an Italian woman, 
wearing a little embroidered shawl on her head in- 
stead of a hat or a bonnet, comes ’round through the 
village with a hand-organ, and plays, ‘‘ Home, sweet 
home,’’ and ‘‘The last rose of summer,’’ and I’m 
not ashamed to own that they pull hard on my heart- 
strings every time I hear them, and set me off long- 
ing for something—more love, or beauty, or perfection 
of some sort, than I suppose this old world will ever 
grow to in my time.’ 

‘«*]T presume,’ says Mrs. Fitzpatrick, looking like 
one ina dream, ‘that you don’t ever have even the 
‘* Hallelujah chorus’’ here in the village.’ 

‘«*« We have here in ‘the village,’ I says, ‘our own 
choruses, oratorios, operas, to which the heart of the 
listener can give any name he or she chooses. 

‘« «Some spring morning, when the first early blos- 
soms appear, you wake to find the galleries of the 
fruit trees filled with millions of bees, all uniting in 
a chorus, as deserving of the name ‘ Hallelujah cho- 
rus’’ as any other, to my way of thinking,’ I says. 
‘I do not myself despise any of God's choristers,’ 
I says ; ‘at the first peep of dawn my old rooster 


-hails the day with a cheerful salute ; my neighbor's 


rooster responds, and in a few seconds a dozen 
roosters are sending in their responses. My inter- 
pretation of them is: ‘‘ Throwoff regrets !’’ ‘‘ Begin 
afresh !’’ «‘Another day !’’ I call this avillage chorus ; 
you couid not hear it in the city, and on the farm 
there are not enough of roosters to make a choir. 

‘« «There are times when it seems to me,’ I says, 
‘that the whole world, and ail the worlds around it 
are swinging to music. But of course I know that is 
when the harp of my spirit is strung to chord with 
the tune and the time in which God is running his 
world.’ *’ 
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LESSON 2. JULY 8. THE DUTY OF FORGIVENESS 


Matt. 18 : 21-35. 
Golden Text: Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors.—Matt. 6 : 12 * 


(Read Matt. 18 : 15-20; Luke 17: 1-5.) Memory verses: 21, 22 





COMMON VERSION 


21 J Then came Peter to him, and said, 
Lord, how oft shall my brother sin against 
me, and I forgive him ? till seven times 

22 Jesus saith unto him, I say not unto thee, 
Until seven times: but, Until seventy times 
seven. 

23 | Therefore is the kingdom of heaven 
likened unto a certain king, which would take 
account of his servants. 

24 And when he had begun to reckon, one 
was brought unto him, which owed him ten 
thousand talents. 

25 But forasmuch as he had not to pay, his 
lurd commanded him to be sold, and his wife, 
and children, and all that he had, and pay- 
ment to be made, 

26 The servant therefore fell down, and wor- 
shipped him, saying, Lord, have patience 
with me, and I will pay thee all. 

27 Then the lord of that servant was moved 
with compassion, and loosed him, and forgave 
him the debt. 

28 But the same servant went out, and 
found one of his feliowservants, which owed 
him an hundred pence : and he laid hands on 
him, and took Aim by the throat, saying, Pay 
me that thou owest. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


21 Then came Peter and said to him, Lord, 
how oft shall my brother sin against me, and 
I forgive him? until seven times? 22 Jesus 
saith unto him, I say not unto thee, Until 
seven times; but, Until ! seventy times seven. 
23 Therefore is the kingdom of heaven likened 
unto a certain king, who would make a reck- 
oning with his *servants. 24 And when he 
had begun to reckon, one was brought unto 
him, that owed him ten thousand talents. 
25 But forasmuch as he had not wherewith 
to pay, his lord commanded him to be sold, 
and his wife, and children, and all that he 
had, and payment to be made. 26 The ¢serv- 
ant therefore fell down and 5 worshipped him, 
saying, Lord, have patience with me, and I 
will pay thee all. 27 And the lord of that 
servant, being moved with compassion, re- 
leased him, and forgave him the Sdebt. 28 
But that ¢ servant went out, and found one of 
his fellow-servants, who owed him a hundred 
7 shillings: and he laid hold on him, and took 
Aim by the throat, saying, Pay what thou 





COMMON VERSION 


29 And his fellowservant fell down at his 
feet, and besought him, saying, Have patience 
with me, and I will pay thee all. 

jo And he would not: but went and cast 
him into prison, till he should pay the debt. 

3t So when his fellowservants saw what was 
done, they were very sorry, and came and told 
unto their lord all that was done. 

32 Then his lord, after that he had called 
him, said unto him, O thou wicked servant, I 
forgave thee all that debt, because thou de- 
siredst me: . 

33 Shouldest not thou also have had com- 
passion on thy fellowservant, even as I had 
pity on thee ? 

34 And his lord was wroth, and delivered 
him to the tormentors, till he should pay all 
that was due unto him. 

35 So likewise shall my heavenly Father do 
also unto you, if ye from your hearts forgive 
not every one his brother their trespasses. 


AMERICAN REVISION 
owest. 29 So his fellow-servant fell down and 
besought him, saying, Have patience with 
me, and I will pay thee. 30 And he would 


_ hot: but went and cast him into prison, till 


he should pay that which was due. 31 So 
when his fellow-servants saw what was done, 
they were exceeding sorry, and came and told 
unto their lord all that was done. 32 Then 
his lord called him unto him, and saith to 
him, Thou wicked ¢ servant, I forgave thee all 
that debt, because thou besoughtest me: 33 
shouldest not thou also have had mercy on 
thy fellow-servant, even as I had mercy on 
thee? 34 And his lord was wroth, and delive 
ered him to the tormentors, till he should pay 
all that was due. 35 Soshall also my heavenly 
Father do unto you, if ye forgive not every 
one his brother from your hearts. 


* Go.tpen Text (Am. Rev.).—Forgive us our debts, as we also have forgiven our debtors. 
1 Or, seventy times and seven *% Gr. bondservants. % This talent was probably worth about £200, 
or $1000. 4 Gr. dondservant. % See marginal note on ch, 2.2. 6 Gr. loan. 1 The word in the Greek de 
notes @ coin worth about eight pence half-penny, or nearly seventeen cents. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


OW much of ourselves poe ree Christ expect 
us to give him? (All.) nd for how long a 
time? (Forever.) What is the chief way in 
which we can give ourselves to him and serve him? 
(By giving ourselves to others and to their service.) 
ow much of ourselves ? _- And for how long? 
(Forever.) Then how much ought we to be willing 
to forgive in others, and how many times ought we 
to be willing to forgive? There is no escaping the 
answer, is there? Averything, and forever. 

But what is ‘* forgiveness,” and what is it to ** for- 
give” ? When we speak of forgiving any one, we 
mean that we give back, or cancel, some claim that 
we have on that one. One who needs forgiveness is 
a debtor; one who forgives wipes out that debt. The 
word ‘' forgive” is the same word as *‘ give,” only in- 
tensified—that is, made stronger, more emphatic-——by 
the prefix for.” To forgive another, therefore, is 
simply to give that one something; and if we as 
Christ's followers have already pledged ourselves to 
give everything that we have and everything that 
we are to others, then to give something is, after all, 
a minor matter. 

Let us see how Jesus taught these truths to his 
disciples. The Jewish rabbis in that day taught 
that one should forgive another three times. Peter, 
as Professor Sanders in his third paragraph Do gen 
ally writes, ‘‘in a burst of generosity, stirred by the 
appeal of Jesus for the attitude of brotherliness, pro- 
posed that the new brotherhood make the measure 
of forgiveableness sevenfold.” Was that enough ? 

Nothing that put a hmit was enough. Jesus was 
trying to teach his slow-learning disciples of then, as 
he is still trying to teach those of to-day, that they 
must give up earthly hag of reckoning if they would 
live as members of the kingdom of heaven. Notice 
how strongly Dr. McLaren puts the case, in his first 
paragraph. Peter didn’t even understand what he 
was talking about. Jesus ‘‘takes the two numbers 
that express completeness [7 and 10], multiplies 
them, and multiplies the product by the sacred one 
of the two, thus expressing innumerableness.” And 
then he told a parable, in loving irony, to show why 
men should put no limits to the little that they may 
be called upon to forgive in each other. We cannot 
do better than to read the — language of the 
parable itself to our pupils, when coming to this 
point in our teaching, perhaps rendering the money 
amounts in modern English, however, in verses 24 
and 28. Professor Riddle gives the valuation: about 
ten million dollars, and $16.66, the proportion be- 
tween the two being as 600,000 to I. 

Is the amount of that larger debt an *‘impossible” 
one, used only for the purpose of the parable? Mrs. 
Howie believes not, and cites a number of interesting 
cases from Oriental history, in her first five para- 
graphs, to prove her case. The Oriental practises of 
to-day and of the last century, in the matter of prop- 
erty-seizing and torture for debts, are described in 
her last paragraph. 

There is a terrible and tragic side to this parable 
and its truth. ‘Zhe unforgiving debtor again un- 
Jorgiven,” is Dr. McLaren's phrase, and in his sev- 
enth and eighth paragraphs be makes it very clear 


that ‘‘a God-forgiven man may sin away his pardon by 








The Young Folks’ Mystery Box 


The Sunday School Times will publish, next 
autumn, an Honor Roll of the names of all pupils 
who have given their teacher, either orally or in 
writing, correct answers to any eight ‘* Mystery 
Box ’’ questions in each of any eight weeks (they 
need not be consecutive weeks) from now until and 
including the last Sunday in September, the 3oth. 
The pupil’s name must be on the subscription list 
of the Times to be eligible for this honor, and the 
teacher is to be the judge of the correctness of all 
answers, reporting the result to the Editor. 


Is it worth 25 cents *‘ a head ”’ to get your entire 
class to searching the lesson articles each week 
from their own individual copies of The Sunday 
School Times? The paper will be mailed from this 
office directly to their home or summer addresses, 
and the address will be changed free of charge as 
often as they move about. For 25 cents the Times 
will be sent to any pupil for three months, or in every 
class where five or more copies are ordered, at the 
special club rate of 20 cents for three months. 


Send a postal to the Times asking for the Mystery 
Box leaflet, which gives full instructions how to 
make a lively and interesting feature ot the ‘* Mys- 
tery Box’’ in the home and the school, and espe- 
cially how to use it to surely solve the ‘* hot-weather” 
problem ; or see the Times of June 2, 1906. 

Answers to all the questions asked here can be 
found in the lesson articles in this issue. Don’t 
overlook the little sentences in italics between arti- 
cles. Always read the lesson itself before com- 
mencing your search, 





1. Why was ‘*‘ Ma”’ glad she hadn’t gotten angry 
with the neighbors for letting the cows come into 
her corn? 

2. In what year of Rome did the events of this 
lesson take place? 

3. How had Fred been unfair in his game of 
marbles ? 

4. How much, in American money, wee the 
usual wages, in Christ’s time, for a day’s work? 

5. Quote a sentence about *‘ revenge ’’ that is a 
good one to remember. 

6. In what city was this parable told? 

7. Give some Old Testament references to for- 
giveness. 

8. How much in American money was ‘*‘ten 
thousand talents ’’ ? 

9. What, according to John Wesley, must the 
man who never forgives be careful never to do? . 

10. What can an Oriental creditor seize, of the 
property of his debtor ? 

11, How many times did the Talmud say were 
enough to forgive a man ? 

12. What was the annual allowance of II Fudal, 
son of Sahal ? 

13. How much in American money was ‘‘a hun- 
dred shillings ’’ ? 

14. Describe how President McKinley once 
treated a hostile reporter. 

15. Give, in figures, the proportion between the 
two debts mentioned in the parable. 











unforgivingness.” Verse 35 must not be mistakenly 
smapeene to imply any spirit of retaliation or venge- 
fulness on God's part, but it emphasizes the truth 
that God cannot take unto himself, though he longs 
to do so, one who will not love others. One’s wilful 
harboring of unlove, or unforgiveness, toward any 
fellow creature, puts a barrier between one and God 
that even God’s »utgoing forgiveness cannot break 
down. As Dr. Dunning says, in his sixth paragraph, 
one cannot be in communion with God and in a 
quarrel at the samg¢ time. 

But turn from the dark side of what unforgiveness 
will do, to the bright side of the miracles that for- 

iveness, even human forgiveness, works. See what 
it did for the life of a whole church (Illustrations, I). 
Get your pupils to tell of some of their own experi- 
ences, when forgiveness cleared the darkness away 
and made the whole world bright again. Forgive- 
ness always blesses at least two persons: the for- 
given, and the forgiver. We need never be afraid of 
hurting, by the free proffer of forgiveness, one who 
has done wrong. To forgive another always tends 
to help that one, even if the offered forgiveness be 
rejected. And while our forgiving of others does 
not enfit/e us to God’s forgiveness,—for we have 
sinned too deeply ever to deserve anything good at 
his hands,—it does make possible the full fruition of 
the blessing which God wants to bestow upon us by 
his forgiveness. 

Why should all this be so? Why is forgiveness, 
which is often the hardest thing in the world to give 
expression to, such a wonder-worker? See if any of 
your pupils can tell. Here is the secret: forgive- 
ness is part of love, and love is the greatest thing in 
the world. God is love. Those who love mus? for- 
give, and those who forgive are using the weapon 
against which everything unlovely must yield. Do 
we realize now the folly of the question ‘‘ how often 
shall we use love?” Let us put away every limit in 
the use of the best thing that Christ be to offer us ! 
Let us rejoice evermore in the privilege of forgiving! 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson -Writers 
(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue) 

Are we as far along in understanding forgiveness as was 
a certain Chinese convert ? (Illustrations, 2.) 

John Wesley’s rebuke (1llustrations, last). 

An interesting and profitable way of studying the New 
Testament teachings on forgiveness (Dunning, 1). 

A suggestion for advanced classes m contrasting the Old 
Testament spirit of forgiveness with that of the New (Dun- 
ning, 2.) 

** Jesus lifted the mafter wholly out of the realm of com- 
putation into the sphere o salvation ’’ (Sanders, 3). 

** Christ did not forgive sins one by one, but sin ’’ (San- 
ders, ‘* Leading Thought ’’). 

**Sin is debt, and sin is fraud ’’ (McLaren, 2). 

Is not the violent transition on the patt of the debtor in 
the parable an exaggeration ? (McLaren, 4.) 

The Christian experience of forgiveness is what makes 
us forgiving (McLaren, 5). 

May this parable set us to asking ‘‘ Lord, is it 1?”’ (Mc- 
Laren, 6.) 

God’s forgiveness is effective only in the measure in 
which it is apprehended by continual faith (McLaren, 7). 

PHILADELPHIA. . 


Revenge never evens things up; it levels them 
down. 





LESSON FOR JULY 8 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D. D., LL. D. 


How to Locate this Lesson 


HIS is a continuation of the discourse the begin- 
ning of which formea the last lesson. The in- 
tervening passage contains sayings in regard to 

the reconciliation of an offending brother, and a 
promise respecting united prayer. 

Place.—At Capernaum, in ‘‘the house,” probably 
the usual residence of Jesus. 

Time.—At the close of September, year of Rome 
782 ; that is, A. D. 29. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 21.—Until seven times? According to the 
Talmud, three times would suffice. ‘‘Seven” is the 
symbolical number of perfection, and the question 
implies a large measure of forgiveness. 

Verse 22.— Until seventy times seven: Or, ‘‘Sev- 
enty times and seven.” The former sense is more 
literal, but the latter is favored by the Septuagint, 
in Genesis 4: 24. But in any case the number is not 
arithmetical, but suggestive of an unlimited disposi- 
tion to forgive. 

Verse 23.—T7herefore: Because of this duty of for- 
--* “ramet he kingdom of heaven: Christ’s new 
rule. 

Verse 24.—7en thousand talents: Atalent was the 
name of a weight as well asasum of money. A talent 
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of gold was twice the weight of a talent of silver, and 
the ratio between the .metals, at that time, varied 
between 13 to1and12to1. The American Revisers 
give the marginal note : ‘‘ This talent was probably 
worth about £200, or $1,000,” making the debt 
amount to ten million dollars. In those days im- 
mense wealth was in the hands of rulers, 

Verse 25.—70 be sold...and payment to be made: 
Even the Mosaic law sanctioned a sale for theft 
(Exod. 22 : 3; comp. 2 Kings 4: 1). 

Verse 26.—/ will pay thee all: Probably a prom- 
ise that could not be kept; certainly this is true in the 
application of the parable. 

erse 28.—A hundred shillings: The coin was 
worth asixth of a dollar, but was the usual wages for 
a day (chap. 20:2). ‘*Pence” is misleading. ‘The 
proportion between the two debts was 600,000 to I. 

erse 30.—Cast him into prison: A common pun- 
ishment for debtors. 

Verse 34.— 7ormentors : In Roman usage, at least, 
there were officers whoinflicted punishment, and even 
torture, to compel debtors to reveal their property. 


Verse 35.—Lvery one his brother from your 
hearts; ‘** Their mages en ” has little “ee The 
emphasis rests on ‘‘from your hearts,” which refers 


to the whole inner man, not to the feelings alone. 
WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


aa 


The man who is looking for an opportunity to be 
offended is never as anxious to forgive. 
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Forgiven and Unforgiving 


By Alexander 


F PETER had understood what forgiveness was, 
he would not have asked how often it was to be 
extended to offenders. He thought that he was 

going very far in suggesting seven times as the 
limit, as if the eighth offense were different in kind 
from the seven, and moral obligations had numer- 
ical bounds. Christ’s answer takes the two numbers 
that express completeness, multiplies them, and 
multiplies the product by the sacred one of the two, 
thus expressing innumerableness in terms of num- 
bers. The following parable not only answers 
Peter's question by magnifying the infiniteness of 
God’s forgiveness, but teaches us the pattern and 
the motive, as well as the measure, of our mutual 
forgiveness, and it adds a new stringency to the last 
point by plainly laying down the much-obscured 
truth that a God-forgiven man may*sin away his 
pardon by unforgivingness. We mee sum up its teach- 
ing in three points,—the great debtor forgiven, the 
forgiven debtor unforgiving, the unforgiving debtor 
again unforgiven. 

The great debtor forgiven. ‘*Ten thousand tal- 
ents” would run into millions in our currencies. 
There must have been a long course of dishonest 
handling of the king’s money. This great debtor 
represents each of us. Sin is debt, and sin is fraud, 
and every one of us owes to God a aebt for which we 
have ‘‘nothing to pay.” ‘ Will a man rob God? 
But ye have robbed me.” 

The dishonest debtor talks wildly when he prom- 
ises to ‘‘pay all,” if time is allowed him, and the 
king takes no heed of his impossible promise, yp 
he does respond to his agonized plea for mercy. s 
he afterward says, he forgave ‘‘ because thou be- 
soughtest me,” not because of the vain promise, but 
because of the piercing cry for mercy, God 4 te 
because he pities. His pardon flows out like a foun- 
tain that flings up its waters into the sunshine be- 
cause an inward force urges them-forth. A jet of 
compassionate love played on this debtor, and washed 
away ‘‘all that debt” and set him free from it and 
from prison. God's forgiveness does not do its work 
by halves. 

The forgiven debtor unforgiving. ‘‘ A hundred 
pence ” is about seventeen dollars, a ludicrously paltry 
amount compared with the millions which had just 
been lifted off his back, but though his tears were 
still wet on his cheek, the man puts out the hands 
that he had just been wringing in entreaty, and 
clutches his fellow-servant by the throat. Is this 
truculent, exacting person not an exaggeration ? 
Could such violent transitions be? This is Jesus’ 
reading of the essential character of ‘‘man’s in- 
humanity to man,” and every one who, having him- 
self beén forgiven by God, cherishes an unforgiving 
temper towards any man is, in reality, the ugly char- 
acter here gibbeted. Let us not forget that even the 
most repulsive feature of the debtor in the parable, 
his sudden change from beseeching and receiving 
pardon to savagely insisting on his due, is true of us, 
if we are not showing to others the mercy that heaven 
has showed to us, for God’s forgiveness is not a par- 
don, given once for all long ago, but is daily needed 
and daily repeated. 

‘«Even as I had mercy on thee” ought to be the 
spell'that softens our hearts. Itis the moving spring 
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of all true human forgiveness. The demons of 
stickling for our rights, swiftness to take offense, 
nursing our wrath to keep it warm, implacable ani- 
mosity, long memory for offenses and determination 
to make the offender pay for them, can be cast out 
only by knowledge of our own far greater sins against 
God, and experience in our owncalmed consciences of 
his full, free forgiveness. The world sometimes 
preaches the beauty of forgiveness, but the true 
power that brings it into action is the Christian 
experience of forgiveness, and the one form in which 
it becomes an imperative and delightsome law is 
‘“forgiving each other, even as God also in Christ 
forgave you. Be ye therefore imitators of God, as 
beloved children.’’. An unforgiving Christian is, 
therefore, a moral monster. 

The parable may well set us all to ask, on our 
knees, the old question : ‘‘ Lord, is it I?” What do 
we do in regard to petty slights from people who do 
not like us, or in regard to the graver offenses against 
us? Do we ever stop in the rush of our indignation 
to think how small the gravest of them are when 
compared with our offenses against God? Do we 
carry habitually in our thoughts his pardoning 
mercy, and has it ever entered our minds that that 
mercy is not only the ground of our hope, but the 
pattern for our conduct ? Do we deceive ourselves, 
as the world does, by saying ‘‘I may forgive, but I 
never can forget” ? and have we thought that if God 
exercised such a maimed forgiveness towards us we 
should be ruined? ‘‘I will cast all their sins behind 
my back into the depths of the sea” is his promise to 
us, and it should be the pattern for us. Only in the 
measure in which it is so do we enter into the whole 
** blessedness ” of ‘‘the man whose transgression is 
forgiven, whose sin is covered.” 

¥ he unforgiving debtor again unforgiven. Itis 
an awful thought that God deals with a man after the 
pattern of the man’s dealings with his fellows. ** With 
the perverse thou wilt show thyself froward.” Let no 
notions of the divine forgiveness as indefeasible and 
done forever if done once, break the force of the sol- 
emn representation here. His pardonis not outward 
and legal, as if written on parchment, but is a con- 
tinually energizing movement of his love, and is 
effective only in the measure in which it is appre- 
hended by continual faith, and incorporated in the 
life by love which molds itself after his. 

If these cease to act in our hearts, it will cease to 
operate there. They have evidently ceased (for the 
time at all events) to act in an unforgiving heart, and 
therefore it cannot but cease likewise. If the earth 
is shrouded in wet mist, the sun’s rays cannot reach 
it. If our consciousness of forgiveness has become 
so faint that it does not impel us to be ‘‘ followers of 
God as beloved children,” it behooves us to scruti- 
nize ourselves very closely to see whether we have 
ever received that forgiveness in any real sense. 
And if we do not forgive we shall not be forgiven. 

It is to be remembered, however, that this is only 
one side of the relation between God's forgiveness of 
us and our forgiveness of others. The other side is 
that our experience of God’s pardon is the great mo- 
tive for our pardoning. ‘‘ Blessed’ are the merciful: 
for they shall obtain mercy,” comes after the beati- 
tudes on the pvor in spirit, and the mourners, and the 
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spiritual experiences set forth in these two, must be 
followed by the comforting promised in the second of 
them, which is the comfort of forgiveness, before the 
foundation for true mercifulness is laid. That beati- 
tude applies to a later than the initial stage of the 
Christian life. For that stage the converse is true, 


‘* Blessed are they who obtain mercy, for they will be 
merciful.” 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 









Driental Lesson-Ligh 
_ By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie - ° 


66 NE was BrouGHT UNTO HIM, THAT OWED HIM 
TEN THOUSAND TALENTS” (v. 24). This sum 
is said to equal ten million dollars, and is 

therefore, it is supposed, too enormous to have corre- 

spondence with facts; but Oriental history shows 
that it is within the possibilities of actual life. 

A great-grandson of Ali appeared before El Saffah, 
the first abbaside caliph. The latter, Herod-like, 
said to the former, ‘‘Ask of me whatsoever thou 
wilt” (Mark 6: 22), and the request was made for 
* 2, elf dirhim” the first day, and the second da 
**jewels ” tothe extent of eighty thousand gold denarii, 
a total of half a million dollars. It was granted. The 
servants of the caliphs were their deputies, and gov- 
ernors of vast provinces, whose duty it was to collect 
vast revenues. One of those servants, Aabd, col- 
lected ten million dirhims a year, and at his death 
his private fortune was a hundred million dirhims 
(more than twenty million dollars). This sum he 
owed the caliph. Another Aabd, or servant of an- 
other caliph, wrote to his king nnay me I suppose), 
‘The revenues of Khorassan are insufficient for my 
kitchen.” That meant that he could or would remit 
nothing to the caliph. 

Masaab, son of dobeir, spent a million dirhims at 
the wedding of Sakeenat, daughter of Il Hassein, 
while the army under him was starving. If force or 
guile had made it possible for caliphs to bring such 
servants to account, their indebtedness (embezzle- 
ment) would have been discovered to have been in 
the neighborhood of ten million dollars. 

Il Fudal, son of Sahal, drew from I1 Mamun an 
annual allowance of three million dirhim (a dirhim is 
between a fourth and a fifth of a dollar.) 

In one of the four mints of the Moslem governments 
money was coined in the fourth century A.H., to the 
amount of fifty million dollars annually. If it be re- 
membered that the ten thousand talents were of the 
nature of a public debt, and the ‘‘servant” a minister 
of state, it will doubtless be seen that the framework 
of the parable is by no means untrue to life. 

‘‘His Lorp COMMANDED HIM TO BE SOLD, AND HIS 
WIFE, AND CHILDREN, AND ALL THAT HE Hap” (v, 
25).—The law to-day permits the creditor to seize 
the property of debtors, but the creditor must stop 
short of selling or taking the dwelling or house of 
the debtor. In the nineteenth century, however, it 
was still the custom not only to sell the debtor, his 
wife and children, but also to torture them until 
their friends or others had pity on them, and came 
forward to pay the debt. 


BrEyRoutT, Syria. 
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You cannot tell much about the sincerity of your 
— of the big brother until there has been 
chance to forgive the little brother. 
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The Lesson in Everyday Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


NTIL seventy times seven (v.22). This amounts 
to a total elimination of the feelings of revenge 
and bitterness. Letthemgo. Neither of them 

has any value. We ought to receive wounds and 
insults as a feather pillow receives a bullet. For- 
giveness is the only treasure man can bestow without 
its being received, for we can pardon an injury 
whether the wrongdoer accepts or rejects our absolu- 
tion. Man never feels so much like a God as when 
a an unrepented wrong. I should rather 

ave a soul incapable of vindictiveness than a body 
incapable of disease, or even death. The ancients 
believed that the Supreme Being had to be placated. 
Rancor and vindictiveness are less possible to God 
than to sunlight and rain. He punishes, but not in 
retaliation. It is as impossible to think of Jesus 
Christ cherishing a grudge as of his participating in 
a vendetta. 

His lord commanded him to be sold (wv. 25). The 
abolition of imprisonment for debt is one of the 
milestones to mark the progress of humanity out of 
barbarism into civilization. It is a slow and painful 
climb, but we are making headway. The scientists 
tell us that in our physical natures we have shed our 
tails and claws and tusks. At any rate, there is 
plenty of evidence that we have permitted some of 
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our apish-tigerish instincts to die. Let us swear that 
not one of us will ever retreat a single pace toward 
that seventy out of which the race has so patiently 
struggled, should tremble as much at feeling the 
slightest tendency back to idolatry, witchcraft, ol 
anny, polygamy, slavery, imprisonment for debt, 
etc,, as at seeing my foot begin to turn to a cloven 
hoof, or a horn grow out of my forehead. 

Have patience with me (v. 26). You to whom so 
much pap has been shown, will you display none 
toward others? Stop for a moment to think how 
many people have borne with your shortcomings, 
how often and how long. Remember your tax upon 
the endurance of your | nee oe they bore your 
childish peevishness, disobedience, and wilfulness! 
Think of your stupidity and truancy at school, and 
the strain they put upon yeur teachers. Recall the 
blundering beginnings of your business career, and 
the consideration shown by your employers to a 
thousand inexcusable shortcomings. And do not 
forget the trial you have been to your friends, to 
your husband or your wife, with your hot temper and 
your foibles, and your vices! You have not felt this 
trial. No, The ship does not feel the strain it puts 
upon the cable, either. But ¢Aey have felt it. Be- 
hold those wrinkles in their foreheads, those silver 
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threads among the golden hairs, that stoop in their 
shoulders! These are the memorials of their quiet 
endurance of the follies and vices of a hot-tempered, 
intolerant, vehement, impetuous, impatient wretch 
who demands perfection of his children, his friends 
and employees. And if these reflections do not 
sober you, remember the long suffering of your God! 
Shouldest not thou also y ene had mercy on thy 
Sellow-servant, even as I had mercy on thee ? (v. 33.) 
There is the whole argument in a nutshell. But I 
would have you notice that this argument is not re- 
versible. There are some beautiful Oriental rugs in 
which the pattern is the same on both sides, but this 
argument cannot be turned. You may not reason 
that roe do not need to show mercy to the fellow 
who has shown no mercy unto you! You do not see 
why? Well, no matter. You cannot, and that set- 
tles it. But if you insist on knowing, then let me 
tell you that by trying it you would turn the whole 
world topsy turvy. A single century of such reason- 
ing would plunge society back into savagery. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


The coward often mistakes his fear for for- 
gkiveness. 
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The Illustration Round-Table 
alighted. ‘Get down off that seat, young man,’ he 


At the Heart of Church Life 


ORGIVE us our debts, as we also have forgiven 
vur debtors (Golden Text). Soon after a pas- 
tor took charge of a certain village church he 

began to suspect that one reason for the apathy and 
indifference of the members and the failure of men 
and women to confess Christ, was a feud of long 
standing between a member of the church and a 
member of the congregation. Once warm friends, 
they had become bitterenemies. For years they had 
not spoken to each other, although meeting each other 
every day ortwo, Friends had tried to bring them 
together, without success, The church had become 
a laughing stock in the community. Discouraged, 
the officers were seriously considering the advisa- 
bility of closing the doors, The pastor, realizing that 
there must be forgiveness before the church could 
prosper, prayed for guidance, and then went to the 
individuals at fault. In the talk with the member of 
the church emphasis was laid on the words of this 
Golden Text, At first his hearer was immovable. 
Finally, however, God melted her heart, and she 
consented to take the first step toward a reconcilia- 
tion, The breach in the church was healed almost 
immediately. Then there was a glorious revival. 
To-day the church is one of the strong organizations 
of the village.—TZhe Rev. John T. Faris, St. Louis. 


A Chinese Convert’s Idea of Forgiveness 
How oft shall my brother sin against me, and I 
vy he him ? (v. 21.) The Christian Advocate says: 
‘*The spirit of forgiveness, which is truly divine, 
has found expression in the native Christians as 
well as in the missionaries. Four years ago Chen 
Ta-yung, native preacher of our church in North 
China, together with his wife, his youngest son, and 
his youngest daughter, were hacked to pieces by 
Boxers in a town outside the great wall, in the region 
of Mongolia. It would have been most natural if 
Chen Wei-ping, his third son, who was a member of 
Conference, had felt the impulse to be an ‘avenger 
of blood.” But when, some months after the mas- 
sacre, it became possible for the son to visit the 
pane, that he might gather together the bones of his 
oved ones for proper burial, he refused the offers of 
indemnity made by the Chinese, making, however, 
this one request, ‘I should like to go to that church 
and preach the gospel to the people who murdered 
my parents.’ And he was allowed to go.”— William 
J. Hart, D.D., Earlville, N.Y. The prize for this 
week ts awarded to this incident. 


How McKinley Did It 


I say not unto thee, Until seven times ; but, Until 
seventy times seven (v. 22). The Chautauquan says: 
‘*During one of his congressional campaigns Mr. 
McKinley was followed from place to place by a re- 
porter for a paper of the opposite political faith, who 
1s described as being one of those ‘ shrewd, persistent 
fellows who are always at work, quick to see an op- 
ee and skilled in making the most of it.’ 

While Mr. McKinley was aunmeelt by the misrepre- 
sentation to which he was almost daily subjected, he 
could not help admiring the skill and persistency 
with which he was assailed. His admiration, too, 
was not unmixed with compassion, for the reporter 
was ill, poorly clad, and had an annoying cough. 
One night Mr. McKinley took a closed carriage for a 
near-by town at which he was announced to speak. 
The weather was wretchedly raw and cold, and what 
followed is thus described: He had not gone far 
when he heard that cough, and knew that the re- 
porter was riding with the driver in the exposed 
seat. The Major called to the driver to stop, and 


said. The reporter obeyed, thinking the time: for 
the Major’s vengeance had come. ‘ Here,’ said Mr. 
McKinley, taking off his overcoat. ‘ you put on this 
overcoat, and get into the carriage.’ ‘But, Major 
McF.inley,’ said the reporter, ‘I guess you don’t know 
who I am. I have been with you the whole cam- 
paign, giving it to you every time you spoke, and I 
am going over to-night to rip you to pieces if I can.’ 
‘I know,’ said Mr. McKinley, ‘but you put on this 
coat, and get inside and get warm, so that _ can 
> a good job.’"—The Rev. Park Hays Miller, St. 
outs. 


Better Than They Expected 

Lord, have patience with me, and I will pay thee 
all. And the lord of that servant,... released 
him, and forgave him the debt (vs. 26, 27). An in- 
stance of receiving, in answer to prayer, far more 
than was expected by most of the petitioners, is told 
of by one who was a boy when the great locust 
plague of 1873-77 devastated Minnesota and portions 
of neighboring states. Crops were destroyed and 
the people were impovertehed All efforts to eradi- 
cate the plague were unavailing. At length thou- 
sands of people were being fed at state expense, and 
clothing and food were sent in from all over the coun- 
try. In April, 1877, all were looking forward with 
dread to a fifth season of the pest. Fust then Gov- 
ernor Pillsbury issued a proclamation appointing a 
day of prayer to God for the abating of the plague. 
Some scoffed at the idea. Many earnest Christians 
were half-hearted in their reception of the proclama- 
tion. Mr. Rollin Smith says: ‘‘Though not pre- 
pared to hazard an opinion as to the probable effect 
of their united prayers, the God-fearing people re- 
solved to observe the day in the most devout manner, 
... The day following the day of prayer the sun 
shone clear and hot over Minnesota, and an almost 
summer-like warmth permeated the moist earth, 
down to the larve of the myriads of grasshoppers. 
Quickened by this genial warmth, the young locusts 
crawled to the surface in numbers that made the 
countless swarms of the preceding year seem insig- 
nificant. . For a day or two the mild and balmy 
weather lasted, then it grew colder, and one night 
the moist earth was frozen, and with it the unhatched 
larve and the young and crawling locusts above 
guest. And when the earth thawed again in a 
ew days, the locusts, with the exception of a scatter- 
ing few, had disappeared.” — 7he Rev. John T. Faris, 
St. Louis. 


The Pause in the Prayer 


So shall also my heavenly Father do unto you 
(v. 35). The Religious Herald relates this incident 
of a little boy: ‘* ‘If I should die ’fore I wake,’” said 
Donny, kneeling at grandmother's knee, ‘‘‘’f I should 
die ’fore I wake,’’’— ‘‘‘I pray,’” prompted the 
gentle voice. ‘‘Goon, Donny.” ‘‘ Wait a minute,” 
interrupted the small boy, scrambling to his féet and 
hurrying downstairs, Ina brief space he was back 
again, and, dropping down in his place, took up his 
petition where he had left it. But when the little 
white-robed form was safely tucked in bed, the 
grandmother questioned him with loving rebuke 
concerning the interruption. ‘‘ But I did think what 
I was sayin’, grandmother. That’s why I had to 
stop. You see, I'd just upset Ted’s menagerte. and 
stood all his wooden soldiers on their heads, just to 
see how he’d tear ’round in the mornin’. But’f I 
should die 'fore I wake, why,—I didn’t want him to 
find 'em that way, so I had to go down and fix ’em 
right. There’s lots of things that seem funny if 
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ou’re going to keep on living, but you don’t want 
em that way 'f you should die ’fore you wake.” 
‘‘That was right, dear, it was right,” quavered the 
entle voice. ‘‘ A good many of our hae wouldn’t 
hurt by hy in the middle of them to undo a 
wrong.”—W. R. Reefe, Harpersville, Va. 


John Wesley’s Rebuke 

So shall also my heavenly Father do unto you, if 
ye forgive not every one his brother from your 
hearts (v. 35). When John Wesley was in Georgia, 
he was dining one day with Governor Oglethorpe. 
A negro waiter at the table committing a careless 
blunder, the governor became very angry, and 
said to his guest: ‘‘Look at that good-for-nothing 
servant! He is always doing wrong, yet he knows 
that I never —. Mr. Wesley, in his quiet man- 
ner, replied, ‘‘ You never forgive! Then I hope Your 
Excellency never does wrong.”—Harold Roselle, 
Middletown, N. j. 

al 


The Perkins Home Letters 


Mrs. Perkins finds a blessing in forgiving a careless neighbor 


MaPLE VALLEY, Wednesday afternoon. 
Dear MarTHA: 

There seems to be a whole lot in the Bible 
about forgiveness, and I guess that means that about 
rn needs it, one way or another. When we 
come to think of it, we don’t hardly get acquainted 
with a new neighbor before we need his forgiveness, 
for we often begin to think uncharitable things about 
1im if we don’t say them. So this lesson is like a 
good many others Christ taught, so far as its being 
good for everybody is concerned: And then I've read 
that some great men have been telling how the gos- 

el Christ brought didn’t fit our times exactly, that is, 
isn’t strictly up to-date. Well, now, when you take 
this lesson I find it did fit right into my life only 
yesterday, and I’ve a notion it’ll be good for to-mor- 
row and a long time to come, too. 

You know I’ve told you about that new neighbor ot 
ours over on the road tothe court house. Well, his cows 
have been over in our corn more times than I know, 
and yesterday they got over again and did more harm 
than ever. ‘And to make it worse zone pa found out 
it was because our neighbor himself left some fence 
tailsdown. Now that was so downright careless that 
I just allowed 1 wasn’t called on to re ag it any 
more. especially remembering I had tried to forgive 
a good many other times. But your pa said he’d 
been looking over the lesson and he guessed God had 
forgiven us a good many times even when we'd been 
more careless than leaving fence rails down. And 
he said that the Golden Text read to him like as if 
we'd no right to ask any bigger forgiveness of God 
than we gave to others. Now a see there isn’t any 
chance to argue against that, if you read the lesson 
carefully. SoI found out I’d have to put away my 
anger and be forgiving. 

Then pa said he guessed he was ready to have a 
talk with our neighbor about it, if so be he didn’t go to 
him in anger ; and he went over and found the whole 
family upset because the mother was sick and the 
man himself so worried he didn’t even know when 
fence rails were up or down. Now it didn’t take me 
long to get over there and help a bit, and I’m glad we 
didn’t prove to be so slow at forgiveness as to be poor 
neighbors. 

I guess we all need more forgiveness of God than 
our neighbors do of us. 

Your loving 


Ma. 
% 
It ts easy to forgive imaginary enemies. 
ie 


From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 
Before the Lesson 


wis HAT is the title of to-day’s lesson? The duty ? 

Why, some of us have gone on for years 

asking ourselves whether we can forgive 
every one, and here we are studying about the duty 
of forgiveness. Of course we can do what is our 
duty to do, with God’s help. But is it really a duty 
to forgive, to forgive every one who harms us or 
those whom we love? That’s a question we ought 
to seide to-day, for if it is a duty, we ought to get at 
it. ll put the question on the board. Let us take 
up the study of the lesson. 


After the Lesson 


‘*Who asked Jesus a question about forgiving? 
And Peter seemed to think that it would be enough 
to forgive how many times? Yes, he had in mind 
the number that the Jews thought of as the complete 
number, suggesting that all had been done that 
should be. ut see how much higher than man’s 
mark Jesus set the mark for men. What was Ais 
number? Yes, not only forgive another as many 



































LESSON FOR JULY 8 (Matt. 18 : 21-35) 


times as might seem fair, but do seventy times better 
than that ! 

‘‘Do you notice that Peter was trying to set a 
limit to his duty ? Do you see how Jesus swept away 
that thought from Peter's mind, really saying to him, 
‘Just keep right on forgiving without limit’? 

‘If that were not Jesus’ way, what hope for Peter 
orforus? How tenderly patient Jesusis! And how 
clear, too, in his command to us to deal with others 
in the same way! There is no question, after all, 
about the duty of forgiving. [Erase the question. ] 
The real question is, have we forgiven? Let us put 
that on the board, and may this — clear up our 
record of unforgiven things we have allowed to stand 
far too long already!” 


PHILADELPHIA. 
% 
Love does not measure by mathematics. 
a 


Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 

** IT lay my sins on Jesus."’ Psalm 32: 1-6. 

‘* What grace, O Lord, and beauty (44: 1-3. 66: 1-3.) 
shone.”’ salm 25 : 4-8. 

‘* Lord, as tothy dear cross we flee.”’ Peale i 51: 1-4.) 

‘Sinful, sighing to be blest. be (48 8-11. 73: 8-11.) 

‘Just as I am, without one plea. Psalm 7 : 3-6, 8). 

“Hark, my soul, it isthe Lord."’ —(g : 3-6, 10. 11 : 3-5, 8, 9.) 

‘*Come, said Jesus’ sacred voice."’ Psalm 103 : 1-6. 

‘* To-day thy mercy calls me.”’ (149: I-4. 21: 1-4.) 


% 
To cherish a grudge is to nourish a grief. 


ne 


The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


How God Deals with Us, and 
How we Deal with One Another 
1. Our Lord: 
A certain king, ... with his servants (23). 
All authority . .. given unto me (Matt. 28 : 18). 
A kingdom... as my Father appointed (Luke 22 : 29). 
Did God exalt... to be a Prince (Acts 5 : 31). 
2. Our Debt: 
Owed him ten thousand talents (24). 
What shall I render unto Jehovah ? (Psa. 116 : 12.) 
There is none righteous (Rom. 3: 10). 
Each one of us shall give account (Rom. 14: 12). 
3- Our Penalty : 
To be sold... payment to be made (25), 
Wrath and indignation, tribulation (Rom, 2: 8, 9). 
The wages of sin is death (Rom. 6 : 23). 
Sin... full-grown, bringeth forth death (Jas. 1 : 15). 
4- Our Pardon: 


Compassion, ... forgave him the debt (27). 
Jehovah... forgiving iniquity and transgression (Exod. 


4:9, 7). 

Blessed . . . transgression is forgiven (Psa. 32 : 1, 2). 
I will not remember thy sins (Isa. 43 : 25). 
5- Our Unkindness : 

Owed him, ... took him by the throat (28-30) 
To devour the poor from... earth (Prov. 30: 13, 14). 
Behold, the tears of. . . oppressed (Eccl. 4: 1). 
Do not the rich oppress you ? (Jas. 2:6.) 


6. Our Duty : 
Shouldest not thou... have had mercy ? (31-33.) 
Forgive him? ... Seventy times seven (22). 


Blessed are the merciful (Matt. 5 : 7). 
Release, and ye shall be released (Luke 6 : 37). 
Forbearing .. . and forgiving each other (Col. 3 : 13). 


5 4 


It's always easter to forgive the man who has 
Stolen my neighbor's house than him who has hurt 
my feelings. 

‘<_e 


Yet Another Day 


A Prayer for Every Day of the Year 


By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., of England 
july 2 to 8 


MoNn.—My Saviour, wilt thou teach me the ministry of 
salvation? Show me how to work with thee in saving the 
world from sin. Control my lips. Direct my steps. ake 
my life a minister of redemption. 


TUES.—My Father, may my life be filled with praise ! 
Make me more sensitive to thy mercies. May the sound of 
holy joy ring through the rooms of my soul! May there be a 
new song in my mouth every day ! 

WED.—Heavenly Father, all things are revealed unto thee. 
I pray thee to regard me in pity and forgive my sins. Help 


me to hate the sins I confess. May my resolution be my 
defense ! 


THURS.—Holy Spirit, quicken the secret springs of my life. 
May I abound in spiritual willingness ! May I rise daily into 
newness of life! Take all reluctance out of my discipleship. 
May thy law be my delight ! 


An en ee pee 


‘THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


FRI.—Gracious Father, thou knowest my sins. Help me 
to hate them. I bring to thee the sins I love. Help me to 
cast them out. May the pure become the alluring. May the 
good taste sweet ! 


SaT.--Lord of all grace, I lift my soul unto thee. Wilt thou 
water it and revive it? May I not grow faint in thy service ! 
May I keep in such communion with the springs that I may be 
continually refreshed ! 

SuNn.—My Lord Christ, may I follow thee this day with the 
whole heart! May I not be afraid of the cross! May I be 
ready for crucifixion if that be the way of my Lord! May I 
lose my life to gain it ! 
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Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 
is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion. For particulars, address Marion Lawrance, Toledo, O. 


Monday.—Matt. 18: 21-35 . . . . . The duty of forgiveness 
Tuesday.—Gen, 50: 15-21. . ...... . . Joseph forgives 
Wednesday.—1 Sam. 24: 1-12 . .. . . David's forbearance 
Thursday.— Matt. § : 38-48. ........ Love to enemies 
Friday.—Mark 11: 90-26. ....... Prayer and practise 


Saturday.—Luke 17: 1-5. . 


. » Repentance and forgiveness 
Sunday.—Col. 3: 8-13 . . 


++ «gs... The great Example 
s? 





GRADED 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


General Topic: MESSAGES OF JESUS. 

Lesson Material: A Message about Forgiveness. 

Lesson Teaching: We Must Forgive if we Would 
be Forgiven. 


Golden Text: Forgive us our Debts, as we Forgive 
our Debtors. 


REvIEw. 


What was the message of Jesus for the children 
which we learned last Sunday? (Repeat the Golden 
Text.) Jesus gave another message soon afterwards 
for children and older people too, a message about 
forgiveness. : 


LESSON. 


It was Peter the disciple who asked Jesus about 
this. Peter was quick-tempered, and easily became 
angry when things went wrong. He said to Jesus, 
**Lord, if my brother sins against me, how many 
times shall I forgive him? Seven times?” Jesus 
answered, ‘‘ Not only seven times, but 70 Times 7.”’ 
(Write that.) How many times would that be? 
Nearly five hundred times. But Jesus didn’t mean 
that Peter should count how many times he forgave 
his brother, but that he should be willing to forgive 
over and over again, if his brother was sorry. When 
any one says ‘‘ Beg pardon” it really means ‘‘ For- 
give me.” Do you suppose anybody counts how 
often we say it? How often your father and mother 





JESUS’ MESSAGE 
“FORGIVE US 
AS WE FORGIVE” 
(70 X 7 
AND MORE) 











forgive you children for being disobedient and 
naughty! Of course it grieves them, but because 
they love you they do all they can to help you to do 
better, and forgive you if you are truly sorry, even 
more times than you cancount. (Add And More.’’) 
i so the Heavenly Father has to forgive us all for 

ing thoughtless and careless and sinful towards him. 

Jesus told Peter a parable, or story, to help him to 
understand, One of the king’s servants owed him a 
lot of money. Because he could not pay, the king 
decided to sell him and his wife and children and all 
that he had, but the servant fell down before him, 
saying, ‘*‘ Have patience with me, and I will pay thee 
all,” The king felt sorry, and let him go, and gave 
up, or forgave him, the debt. Then the servant 
went out, and found a poor man who owed him just 
a little. When the man said he couldn’t pay, the 
king’s servant took him by the throat and said, ‘‘ Pay 
me what you owe me.” The man fell down before 
him and said, ‘‘ Have patience with me, and I will 
pay you all,” exactly what the servant had said to 
the king. But he wouldn’t listen, and even put the 
ee man in prison until he should pay the debt. 

hen the king heard about it, he was very angry, 
and decided that such a servant didn’t deserve to be 
forgiven, and said: ‘‘ You wicked servant! I forgave 
your debt when you asked me. Shouldn't you have 
forgiven the poor man who owed you?” Then he 
sent him to be punished until he paid what he owed. 
Then Jesus said to Peter, ‘‘So shall my Heavenly 
Father do to you if from your hearts you will not for- 
give every one his brother.” That is why Jesus 
taught us to pray, ‘‘Our Father... Forgive Us our 
debts (or sins), As We Forgive our debtors " (those 
who wrong us). (Place this short message of Jesus 
on the board). 

Father was reading his paper by the window a 
little while before supper, but was soon disturbed by 
loud talking and quarreling among the boys who 
had been playing marbles near by. One said, ‘‘ You 
cheated!” Another said, ‘‘That’s a lie!” Then 
they almost had a fight. He heard swearing, and 
his own boy Fred was swearing, too. Soon Fred 


came in, angry and excited, and said: ‘‘Bob Jen- 
nings said Icheated. Then he grabbed my marbles, 
and ran off with them, and I just hate any boy who 
won't act fair.” His father said, ‘‘Come here, my 
I want to ask you something. Do you always 

act fair?” Fred answered, ‘‘ Yes sir, Ido.” Then 
father said, ‘‘Are you sure? Listen a moment. I 
heard everything that passed, and it grieved me 
more than {cba tell when I heard you swear. Did 
ou act fair toward God when you used his name 
ike that. Did God ever harm you, that you should 
speak so of him?” Fred hung his head and said, 
‘‘T never thought of that. It wasn’t fair. I'm sorry, 
and won't do it again.”’ Father said, ‘‘It isn’t easy 
to truly pray, ‘Forgive us, as we forgive’ (point to 
it), but if you are really sorry, your own father and 
your Heavenly Father will forgive you whenever 
you are ready to forgive Bob for being unkind and 
unfair to you.” Fred understood, and said, ‘‘ For- 
give me, and I'll forgive Bob.” After supper, Bob 
whistled outside, and when Fred went out he said, 
‘Here are your marbles. It was mean to take them. 
I’m sorry. Forgive me.”’ It was easy then. 

Helen and Jessie played tea-party with their dolls, 
under the trees. All went well until both wanted to 

ur the tea. Helen said, ‘‘ They’re my dishes, and 

ought to.” Jessie said, ‘‘ You're a selfish old thing, 
and I’m going home,” and she started. Helen called 
out, ‘‘I'’m mad at you, and will never speak to you 
again.” Next morning, as Helen passed Jessie’s 
house on her way to school, she saw a card marked 
‘* Measles.” At first she thought, ‘‘It will serve 
Jessie right if she has them,—she’s so mean! But 
she couldn’t study, and at noon she told her mother 
about their quarrel, and asked if she couldn’t carry 
her box of dishes to Jessie’s porch, with a little note, 
so that Jessie could have them to play with while she 
had to stay in the house. Can you guess what that 
meant? Helen knew when she prayed the Lord’s 
Prayer. Almost a month passed before they could 
play together again. 

Peoria, ILL, 


‘ae’ 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


” THE last lesson Jesus taught that an essential 
qualification for membership in his kingdom or 
society is the childlike spirit. Alongside of that 
in this lesson he places the forgiving spirit. Invite 
your pupils a week in advance to find in the New 
Testament passages which teach what this spirit is, 
with illustrations of it and its opposite. They can 
easily do this with the aid of a concordance and a 
teference Bible. No exhortation of yours on this 
subject will impress them so deeply as their own 
thoughtful consideration of what our Lord said of it, 
and what his apostles learned by applying his teach- 
ing to themselves and others. None of us has for 
himself exhausted the meaning of Christian forgive- 
ness of others and of God’s forgiveness of his chil- 
dren. Take for your Golden Text Ephesians 4: 32, 
or Colossians 3: 13. ; 

Advanced classes may — trace the growth 
of this spirit in the Old Testament, contrasting the 
ancient law (Deut. 19: 21) and the ancient custom 
(Deut. 7 : 2) with the nobler counsel of later prophets 
(Micah 6: 8), citing examples of Moses (Num. 31: 
I-12), Joshua (Josh. 6: 21), Gideon (Judg. 8 : 16-21), 
Samuel (1 Sam. 15: 33), David (1 Chron. 20 : 3), in 
comparison with the teaching of Jesus (Matt. 5 : 38, 
39). 

When your pupils have expressed their opinion of 
the meaning of forgiveness of injuries as. qualifica- 
tion for membership in our Lord’s kingdom, show 
them how surely the question of forgiveness would 
arise in the company of the disciples, who had been 
claiming, each for himself, the highest position in the 
organization as yet only proposed, not actually made. 
When it did arise, Jesus taught them how to settle 
disputes arising from wrongs, and told them that 
what they should do in the spirit which he taught 
them would be approved by God (Matt. 18 : 15-20). 
Then Peter asked him how often the same steps 


( Continued on next page, second column) 
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Nervous Disorders 


A deficiency of the phosphates 
causes a lowering of nervous tone, 
indicated by exhaustion, restlessness, 
headache or insomnia. 


Horsiord’s 
Acid Phosphate 
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supplies the nerve cells with health- 
giving life force, restores the strength 
and induces restful sleep without the 
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Tonic in Nervous Diseases. 
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HEADACHES 


Those who suffer from headaches, 
whether sick, at fy or neuralgic, 
are recommended 


Take Tarrant’s 


Seltzer Aperient 
(Trade-mark Registered) 
An effervescent, saline draught 
which cures headache by removing 
the cause. It settles the stomach, 
correets yee ¢ clears the brain. 
Contains no bromides or heart- 
depressing drugs. — 
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cures. 
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By Frank L. Brown 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A 32-page booklet, paper 
cover ; filled with practical sug- 
gestions for conducting a 
Sunday-school under city con- 
ditions, These suggestions are 
the outgrowth of many years of 
experience, the success of which 
is indicated by the fact that the 
school of which Mr. Brown is 
the superintendent has grown 
to be one of the largest in the 
world. 

10 cents a copy ; $1.00 for a 
dozen copies. 
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toward reconciliation ought to be taken 
with an offending and repentant brother 
(v. 21). This will lead you to explain 
the forgiving spirit by these points in 
the parable (vs. 23-35). 

The Two Debtors. One owed to his 
fellow-servant a trifle, perhaps about 
seventeen dollars of our money, and 
owed it to one whose debt to his master 
was more than six hundred thousand 
times as much. By that comparison we 
understand what our fellow-men owe to 
us and what we owe to God. We are 
each in debt to God for life, capacity 
for knowledge and en i apron , treasures, 
friends, the wealth of an immortal soul, 
and every opportunity to use it for the 
worthiest en For all these we must 
give account to him (Rom. 14: 12). 

TheTwo Creditors. One was the ma 
who had been wronged by the fellow 
servant who had repeatedly failed to 
keep his promise to pay. ow often 
should he forgive him? The utmost 
stretch of ) ne age which Jewish piety 
recommended was forgiveness three 
times repeated. Peter more than dou- 
bled that in his question. The other 
creditor, of course, stands for God. How 
often has he forgiven us ? 

The Unforgiving Unforgiven. Wecan- 
not be in communion with God and in a 
quarrel with an offending brother at the 
same time. Anger and hatred may sleep 
when we are in our closets in prayer, 
or at the sacrament, but if they exist in 
us they will awake as soon as we catch 
sight of the offender, and they make all 
our worship void (Matt. 5 : 23, 24). 

The Gain of Forgiveness. Forgive- 
ness of others, more than any other ex- 
perience, helps us to understand God 
and grow into closer fellowship with him 
through grateful intimacy with Jesus 
Christ our Saviour, Jesus’ chief burden 
on earth was the wrongs he suffered at 
~ hands of those whom he loved (John 

: 11). He ‘‘ learned obedience by the 
iphone which he suffered.” We must 
learn obedience in the same way, and 
learn, too, what his forgiveness is. Noth- 
ing so effectively sweeps away the petty 
jealousies and unkind feelings that 
creep into Christian families and 
churches like fixing our thoughts on 
the mercy of God to us manifested in 
Jesus Christ, and nothing exalts us 
above the injuries of others like the 
free appropriation of his forgiving love. 

Suggestive Questions 

What is a forgiving spirit ? (Matt. 5: 
44,45.) How do we experience the for- 
 emogee of God? (1 John 1:9.) How 

o we show this spirit toward our fel- 
low-men? (Eph. 4 : 31, 32; 1 Pet. 3: 
8, 9.) How can we cultivate it ? (1 Cor. 
13: 4-7.) What is the reward of the for- 
giving spirit ? (Luke 6: 35 ; Matt. 5: 9.) 

Boston, 





Is the name of every member of your class 
going to appear on the ‘** Mystery Box 
Honor Roll” of The Sunday School 
Times, which will be published in these 
columns next autumn? It is a simple 
matter to insure this, but tt may work 
wonders in the interest and life of your 
class. Send a two-cent stamp to the Times 
Sor full particulars. 











The Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


The Duty of Forgiveness 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Matt. 
18 : 15-35). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

Jesus was not content with setting be- 
fore his disciples their attitude toward 
God and as children of the heavenly 
kingdom. He struck also at the very 
heart of their boastfulness and am- 
bition. He discussed the Christian 
method of dealing with others who are 
acting in an unfriendly or hostile 
manner. 

First, the Christian is bound to give 
his opponent every reasonable chance 
to repent and act with fairness and con- 
sideration. Going to him alone will 
make such action possible without hu- 





miliation. One who refuses to respond 


to such brotherly treatment may be sub- 
jected to the minimum of social pressure 
and publicity by an interview at which 
several friends are present. If he con- 
tinues obstinate, and wholly refuses to 
respond to these friendly and consid- 
erate advances, he renders himself a 
ng nee. of ‘ny discipline, and 
may dealt with by the brotherhood 
of Christians or by the civil law. An 
individual Christian must be careful lest 
his personal predilections lead him into 
the doing of injustice. The church asa 
body of believers may establish working 
pe Pg however, to which it may 
exact conformity. What, on the whole 
and in the ae run, the church brands 
as unworth good men and women, 
and what it saliles to be right and true, 
is the expression of a matured yet 
— judgment which is practically 

na 

The legal sphere in which the minds 
of the disciples still worked is manifest 
in Peter’s question. It wasa very natu- 
ral question. The rabbinical idea was a 
legalistic one. They taught that one 
should forgive three times. Peter, ina 
burst of generosity, stirred b the ap- 
— of Jesus for the attitude of brother- 
iness, proposed that the new brother- 
hood make the measure of forgiveable- 
ness sevenfold. But Jesus lifted the 
matter wholly out of the realm of com- 
putation into the sphere of salvation. 
‘*Lose your count,” he said. ‘: Always 
maintain the spirit of forgiveness. 
Never think of a Fimit. 1d 

The parable of the magnanimous king 
and the unmerciful slave illustrates the 
right attitude and the wrong one. The 
king was grievously cheated by those 
to whom he entrusted his wealth, but 
refrained from ordering punishment, 
when the hapless debtor appealed for 
another chance, with unexampled gener- 
osity. He even forgave the indebted- 
ness altogether. But the slave, as soon 
as released, began to treat with brutality 
and scandalous callousness another slave 
who happened to be owing a small debt 
to him. He had no thought except for 
himself and for his own advantage. 
Hence he bg wo. propeaky. condemned by 
his lord. acked the first charac- 
teristic of he friendly, thoughtful, gen- 
erous attitude. He would not even be 
taught by his own experience. He did 
not belong in the brotherhood of Christ. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE, 

A leaflet containing the names of reference works 
bearing on the lessons in the Gospels will be mailed 
by The Sunday School Times Co., upon request, for 
a two-cent stamp. 

Professor Bruce’s ‘‘ Expositor’s Greek 
Testament” is full of singularly felici- 
tous annotations on a chapter like this, 
—the gleanings of a long life of ripe and 
a age Edersheim, Book 

V, Chapter 3, is helpful. All commen- 
taries may be consulted. Few ‘' Lives” 
are of much help. 


III. QuEsTIONsS FoR STuDy AND Discus- 
SION. 

To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for care 
ful consideration, to members of the class.] 

1.. The Legal Attitude toward the 
World. (1.) Is the legal attitude, which 
sets exact bounds to the doing of good 
or evil, to be preferred to an attitude 
which ignores responsibility? (2.) What 
is its persistent and eventually fatal de- 
fect ? 

2. The Christian Attitude. (3.) What 
is its basis in one’s estimate of his fel- 
low-man? (4.) How is it affected by the 
permanent obligation of serviceableness? 
(5.) What is its real sustaining ideal? 

3. The Christian Rule for Griev- 
ances. (6.) Can Christians eliminate all 
occasions for grievance? (7.) What 
great principle did Jesus in effect lay 
down in regard to forgiveness? (8.) 
Does this rule forfeit any real advantage 
on the Christian’s behalf? 

4. The Magnanimeus King. (9.) 
Think in how many ways God stands in 
this relation to us. 

5. The Unmerciful Slave. (10.) Does 
his attitude resemble our own in any 
particular ? 


IV. A LEADING THOUGHT. 


Christ did not forgive sins one by one, 
but sin; he aimed to do away with the 
disposition to sin. 

BosTon. 
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brought Catherine Hudson, of Corydon, Ind., 
from the emaciated condition, shown in the top 
i idly nourished, thy 
happy condition, shown in 
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LESSON FOR JULY 8 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





July 8. Forgiving and Being Forgiven. 
Matt, 6: 14, 15. } 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 

MoN.—Practical forgiveness (Prov. 25: - 
21-28). 

TUES.—Heart ret (Prov. 24 : 17, 18, 
28, 29). 

WED.—The unforgiving servant (Matt. 18 : 


21-35). 
THuRS.—Our divine example (Luke 6: 


, 1-37)... 
FEL —Without limit (Luke 17 : 1-4). 
SaT.—Of one mind (1 Pet. 3: 8-11). 











Some ways in which Jesus illustrated for- 
giveness. 

Show how Jesus himself showed the forgiv- 
ing spirit. 

Describe some effects of forgiveness in 
churches. 


ESUS did not leave people in any 

doubt as to his at convictions. 

He did not smooth off the edges of 

his teaching so that men could not find 

any place by which to take hold of it. 

He states it with unswerving directness 

and sharpest pungency. In nothing 

did he do this more clearly than in the 

matter of forgiveness. If we will not 
forgive, we shall not be forgiven. 


, % 

Jesus often put truth in this clear way. 
He shows us how simple things are. 
There are certain conditions for us to 
fulfil, and then certain consequences 
will follow. If we deny Christ, God will 
deny us. If we confess Christ, he will 
confess us. If we forgive others, God 
will forgive us. If we will not forgive 
others, God will not forgive us.. What 
could be fairer than this? It puts the 
matter in our own hands, e can 
‘make our own choice, and God will ac- 
cept our decision.“ If it is against*him, 


he simply recognizes the fact and acts: 


upon it. Nothing could be more foolish 
or unwarranted than for men to think 
that they can make their choices agains} 
God all through their lives, and have 
him forget it, and act in the judgment 
otherwise than as their own choices have 
compelled him. - 


And this is not po taperd J atall. For- 
giveness is one of the noblest and clear- 
est attributes of God’s character. It is 
his love in action in one of its most 
glorious manifestations. If we refuse 
to have any part in this quality of God, 
we show that we would not be happy in 
the fellowship of God, and are not fit for 
his fellowship. If men and women have 
no kinship for heaven or the heavenly 
life, if they will not forgive one another 
here, what justice or kindness would 
there be in admitting them to eternal 
Sm ioccaamee with one another and 
God? 


Forgiveness is one of the supreme 
tests, and we must learn it at any cost. 
Horace Bushnell wrote about it to a man 
who found it hard: 

‘Nothing does God require more ex- 
plicitly than a clean forgiveness. Your 
provocations are multiplied and aggra- 
vated. The rasp that is drawn across 
your sensibilities without respite for 
successive years is rough and sharp 
enough to require the concentration of 
all the Jobs of Christendom. Be not 
dismayed; only believe. Great trials 
make great saints. Deserts and stone 
pillows prepare for an open heaven and 
an angel-crowded ladder. But you are 
indeed sorely probed, and from the 
depths of my soul I pity you. If this is 
any comfort to you, let down- your 
bucket to the ond. of your chain, with 
the assurance that what is deepest and 
most tender in ine is open to your dip. 
But yous victory rests with yourself. 
Kinghood over the vast territory of self 
must be in order to a genuine forgive- 
ness. To tear yourself from yourself, 
to double yourself up and thrust your- 
self under your heels, and make a gen- 
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eral smash of yourself, and be all the 
more truly yourself for this mauling and 
self-annihilation,—this is the work be- 


| fore you, and a mighty work it is. To 


accomplish this, we must be close enough 
to Immanuel to feel the beating of his 
heart. By the time you are through 
your struggle, you will be a god fit to 
occupy a seat with Christ in his throne. 
Kings alone can truly forgive, as kings 
alone can reign. You know the im 

of the cross. Set your heart like a flint 
against every — that cheapens 
the blood of the dear, great Lamb, and 
you will as surely get the meaning of 
Christ crucified as that he left his life in 
the world.” e 


The time for us to forgive is now. If 
there isin all the world one person whom 
we have not forgiven, we should forgive 
now. If there is one person whose for- 
giveness we ought to seek, we ought to 
seek it now. 


ee 
Convention Calendar 
Iowa, at Council Bluffs. . .. . .Jume 20-22 


Pennsylvania, Pittsburg School of 
Methods, at Pittsburg. .. . .Jume 25-29 
Mississippi, at Kosciusko . . . . . June 26-28 
Manitoba, at Winnipeg. . .. . . June 26-28 
West Virginia School of Methods, at 
Morgantown. ..... June 29 to July 7 
Arkansas, Seventh District Training 


School, at Searcy. ...... .July 1-7 
New Jersey School of Methods, at 
Asbury Park . . «July 7-14 


New York School of Religious Teaching, 

at Chautauqua. . July 9-21 ; 30 toAug. 11 
Iowa, Sixth District Training School, 

at Clear Lake ...... © « July 10-16 
Mexico, National, at Puebla. . . . July 11-16 
Rhode Island Summer School, at 

North Scituate ....... - July 14-21 
North Dakota Summer School, at 

ee a ee ee - July 18-22 
Massachusetts Summer School, at 

Northfield ......+0. «July at-9o 


The Old Plea 
He ‘‘ Didn’t Know it Was Loaded ’”’ 


The coffee drinker seldom realizes that 
coffee contains the drug Caffein, a seri- 
ious poison to the heart and nerves, 
causing many other forms of disease, 
noticeably dyspepsia. 

‘*T was a lover of coffee, and used it 
for many years, and did not realize the 
bad effects I was suffering from its use. 

‘* At first I was troubled with indi- 
gestion, but did not attribute the trouble 
to the use of coffee, but thought it arose 
from other causes. With these attacks 
I had sick headache, nausea, and vom- 
iting. Finally, my stomach was in such 
a condition I could scarcely retain any 
food 








‘*I consulted a physician; was told 
all my troubles came from indigestion, 
but was not informed what caused the 
indigestion, so I kept on with the coffee 
and kept on with the troubles, too, and 
my case continued to grow worse from 
year to year until it developed into 
chronic diarrhoea, nausea, and severe 
attacks of vomiting, so I could keep 
nothing on my stomach, and became a 
mere shadow, reduced from 159 to 128 
pounds. 

‘*A specialist informed me I had a 
very severe case of catarrh of the stom- 
ach, which had got so bad he could do 
nothing for me, and I became convinced 
my days were numbered. 

‘* Then I chanced to see an article set- 
ting forth the good qualities of Postum, 
and explaining how coffee injures peo- 
ple, so I concluded to give Postum a 
trial. I soon saw the good effects. My 
headaches were less frequent, nausea 
and vomiting only came on at long in- 
tervals, and I was soon a changed man, 
feeling much better. 

**Then I thought I could stand coffee 
again, but as soon as I tried it, my old 
troubles returned, and I again turned 
to Postum. Would you believe it? I 
did this three times before I had sense 
enough to quit coffee for good and keep 
on with the Postum. The result is, I 
am now a well man, with no more head- 
aches, sick stomach, or vomiting, and 
have already gained back to 147 pounds,” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little 
book, ‘*‘ The Road to Wellville.” 








Free of Expense 


New Books for, Your 
Sunday-school Library 


You and your fellow workers can get them 
within the next few weeks. You can do it in a 
way that will help not only your own school, but 
others in the neighborhood, and you can make 
your library a great power for good. 

The Sunday School Times is well known in 
your school, but there are other schools where it is 
not yet a source of inspiration and practical sug- 
gestion for the workers, simply because no one has 
brought it personally to their attention. 

No one can do this better than a reader to 
whom the paper has been of real value. Said one 
of the most prominent Sunday-school workers in 
the world: “I feel that I am doing a definite service 
for every Sunday-school worker whom I make ac- 
quainted with The Sunday School Times.” 

Just now the Times is reaching out in a special 
extension campaign to the schools where the paper 
is not taken. The Publishers confidently ask the 
co-operation of all the Times family, and in recog- 
nition of your effort they will make it possible for 
your school to replenish its library with a substan- 
tial addition of entirely new books. 


To any school whose members separately or to- 
gether secure 50 yearly subscriptions before Septem- 
ber 1, 1906, from persons in other schools where there 
are now no clubs of subscribers, The Sunday School 
Times will send absolutely ‘without charge $15 
worth of new books of the school’s own selection ; 
_ for 100 such subscriptions, $30 worth; for 150, $50 
worth. These must be new subscribers at either 
the club rate (75c.) or the individual rate ($1.00), 
and must be in schools where there are now no clubs 
of subscribers. To secure the club rate, 5 or more 
subscriptions must be sent from a school at the start. 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS 


Single subscriptions or clubs of five or more should be sent 
as rapidly as they are secured. Do not wait until you have 
taken 50, but send them as secured, always with every order 
giving the name-of your own school and your superintendent’s 
name, so that full credit can be given, and so that when the 
first 50 subscriptions have been credited to your school your 
superintendent can be notified to arrange for the selection of 
the first lot of $15 worth of books. ; 

It should be an easy matter for the teachers and others in 
your school to work together to secure the first $15 worth of 
new books. One man in Mississippi picked up in his neigh- 
borhood 100 individual subscriptions in a few days. You don’t 
know what you can do until you try. And it’s well worth 
trying, from every standpoint. 


Specimen copies sent gladly upon request. 


The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





The time of year to get subscriptions is the time when you go 
after them—summer or winter. It’s the going after that. counts 
—not the state of the mercury. ‘ 
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Nervous Disorders 


A deficiency of the phosphates 
causes a lowering of nervous tone, 
indicated by exhaustion, restlessness, 
headache or insomnia. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


(Nen- Alcoholic.) 


supplies the nerve cells with health- 
giving life force, restores the strength 
and induces restful sleep without the 
use of dangerous drugs. An Ideal 
Tonic in Nervous Diseases. 

If your druggist can’t supply you we wilt cond a 


size »P on of a5 cents. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 





HEADACHES 


Those who suffer from headaches, 
whether sick, nervous or neuralgic, 
are recommended 


Take Tarrant’s 


Seltzer Aperient 
(Trade-mark Registered) 
An effervescent, saline draught 
which cures headache by removing 
the cause. It settles the stomach, 
correets nye clears the brain. 
Contains no bromides or heart- 
depressing drugs. 














Sixty years of 
cures. 


At your druggists or 
by mail from 


Ghe Tarrant Co. 
44 Hudson Street 
New York 

















INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


Made of several materials. Write 
for particulars. Ask for catalogue 
No.21. George H. Springer, 
Manager, 258 and _ 260 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. 


BELLS, 
E bUR- 








URLINE OT 
WEETER 


2, LOWER PRICE. 
FREE CATALOGUE 
TELLS WHY. 

CineinAATI 


LYMYER 
CHURCH 


ELLS. 
WRITE TO CINCINNATI 8 


Fouad 


TH, GENUINE MERFELY BELLS 


The most perfect, highest class bells in the worid. 
Meneeoly & Co.. Waterviiet. West ‘Troy P. O.. N.Y. 








The City Sunday 
Sch ool Its Work, Growth, 


Possibilities 
By Frank L. Brown 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A 32-page booklet, paper 
cover ; filled with practical sug- 
gestions for conducting a 
Sunday-school under city con- 
ditions. These suggestions are 
the outgrowth of many years of 
experience, the success of which 
is indicated by the fact that the 
school of which Mr. Brown is 
the superintendent has grown 
to be one of the largest in the 
world. 

10 cents a copy ; $1.00 for a 
dozen copies. 


The Sunday School Times Company 
1031 Wainut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















When answering advertisements, 


mention The Sunday School Times. 
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toward reconciliation ought to be taken 
with an offending and repentant brother 
(v. 21). This will lead you to explain 
the forgiving spirit by these points in 
the — VS. 23-35). 

The Two Debtors. One owed to his 
fellow-servant a trifle, perhaps about 
seventeen dollars of our money, and 
owed it to one whose debt to his master 
was more than six hundred thousand 
times as much. By that comparison we 
understand what our fellow-men owe to 
us and what we owe to God. We are 
each in debt to God for life, capacity 
for knowledge and pe treasures, 
friends, the wealth of an immortal soul, 
and every opportunity to use it for the 
worthiest ends. For all these we must 
give account to him (Rom. 14: 12). 

TheTwo Creditors. One was the ma 
who had been wronged by the fellow 
servant who had ay nga | failed to 
keep his promise to pay. ow often 
should he forgive him? The utmost 
stretch of patience which Jewish piety 
recommended was forgiveness three 
times repeated. Peter more than dou- 
bled that in his question. The other 
creditor, of course, stands for God. How 
often has he forgiven us ? 

The Unforgiving Unforgiven. Wecan- 
not be in communion with God and ina 
quarrel with an offending brother at the 
same time. Anger and hatred may sleep 
when we are in our closets in prayer, 
or at the sacrament, but if they exist in 
us they will awake as soon as we catch 
sight of the offender, and they make all 
our worship void (Matt. 5 : 23, 24). 

The Gain of Forgiveness. Forgive- 
ness of others, more than any other ex- 
perience, helps us to understand God 
and grow into closer fellowship with him 
through grateful intimacy with Jesus 
Christ our Saviour. Jesus’ chief burden 
on earth was the wrongs he suffered at 
the hands of those whom he loved (John 
1:11). He ‘learned obedience by the 
things which he suffered.” We must 
learn obedience in the same way, and 
learn, too, what his forgiveness is. Noth- 
ing so effectively sweeps away the petty 
jealousies and unkind feelings that 
creep into Christian families and 
churches like fixing our thoughts on 
the mercy of God to us manifested in 
Jesus Christ, and nothing exalts us 
above the injuries of others like the 
free appropriation of his forgiving love. 

Suggestive Questions 

What is a forgiving spirit ? (Matt. 5: 
44,45.) How do we experience the for- 

iveness of God? (rJohn 1:9.) How 

o we show this spirit toward our fel- 
low-men? (Eph. 4 : 31, 32; 1 Pet. 3: 
8, 9.) How can we cultivate it ? (1 Cor. 
13: 4-7.) What is the reward of the for- 
giving spirit ? (Luke 6: 35 ; Matt. 5: 9.) 

BosTon, 





ds the name of every member of your class 
going to appear on the ** Mystery Box 
Honor Roll” of The Sunday School 
Times, which will be published in these 
columns next autumn? It is a simple 
matter to insure this, but it may work 
wonders in the interest and life of your 
class. Send a two-cent stamp to the Times 
Sor full particulars. 











The Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


The Duty of Forgiveness 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Matt. 
18 : 15-35). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

Jesus was not content with setting be- 
fore his disciples their attitude toward 
God and as children of the heavenly 
kingdom. He struck also at the very 
heart of their boastfulness and am- 
bition. He discussed the Christian 
method of dealing with others who are 
acting in an unfriendly or hostile 
manner. 

First, the Christian is bound to give 
his opponent every reasonable chance 
to repent and act with fairness and con- 
sideration. Going to him alone will 
make such action possible without hu- 
miliation. One who refuses to respond 





to such brotherly treatment may be sub- 
jected to the minimum of social pressure 
and publicity by an interview at which 
several friends are present. If he con- 
tinues obstinate, and wholly refuses to 
respond to these friendly and consid- 
erate advances, he renders himself a 
pany Bagg of ae discipline, and 
may dealt with by the brotherhood 
of Christians or by the civil law. An 
individual Christian must be careful lest 
his personal predilections lead him into 
the doing of injustice. The church as a 
body of believers may establish working 
standards, however, to which it may 
exact conformity. What, on the whole 
and in the long run, the church brands 
as unworthy of good men and women, 
and what it declares to be right and true, 
is the expression of a matured yet 
— judgment which is practically 
nal. 

The legal sphere in which the minds 
of the disciples still worked is manifest 
in Peter’s question. It was a very natu- 
ral question. The rabbinical idea was a 
legalistic one. They taught that one 
should forgive three times. Peter, ina 
burst of generosity, stirred by the ap- 

eal of Jesus for the attitude of brother- 
iness, proposed that the new brother- 
hood make the measure of forgiveable- 
ness sevenfold. But Jesus lifted the 
matter wholly out of the realm of com- 
putation into the sphere of salvation. 
‘*Lose your count,” he said. ‘‘ Aiways 
maintain the — of forgiveness. 
Never think of a limit.” 

The parable of the magnanimous king 
and the unmerciful slave illustrates the 
right attitude and the wrong one. The 
king was grievously cheated by those 
to whom he entrusted his wealth, but 
refrained from ordering punishment, 
when the hapless debtor appealed for 
another chance, with unexampled gener- 
osity. He even forgave the indebted- 
ness altogether. But the slave, as soon 
as released, began to treat with brutality 
and scandalous callousness another slave 
who happened to be owing a small debt 
to him. He had no thought except for 
himself and for his own advantage. 
Hence he was properly condemned by 
his lord. He lacked the first charac- 
teristic of the friendly, thoughtful, gen- 
erous attitude. He would not even be 
taught by his own experience. He did 
not belong in the brotherhood of Christ. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE, 


A leaflet containing the names of reference works 
bearing on the lessons in the Gospels will be mailed 
by The Sunday School Times Co., upon request, for 
a two-cent stamp. 

Professor Bruce’s ‘‘ Expositor’s Greek 
Testament” is full of singularly felici- 
tous annotations on a chapter like this, 


ESKAYS FOOD 


brought Catherine Hudson, of Corydon, Ind., 
from the emaciated condition, shown in the top 
picture, to the splendidl , healthy 
a y condition, bottom 
picture, in the short period of thirteen months. 

If your baby is sick or poorly nourished 
ESKAY’S FOOD will make it just as strong 
and well. It is re when al nour 
ishment fails. Babies fed upon it are always 
strong well nourished. 





Send TODAY for a generous sam- 
ple and a copy of our helpful book, 
* How to Care fur the Baby.” 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO. 
461 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AT20 MOS 
27LBS 











—the gleanings of a long life of ripe and | 


enial scholarship. Edersheim, Book 
fv. Chapter 3, is helpful. All commen- 
taries may be consulted. Few ‘ Lives” 
are of much help. 


III. QuEsTIONS FoR STuDy AND Discus- 
SION, 


To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for care 
ful consideration, to members of the class.) 


1. The Legal Attitude toward the 
World. (1.) Is the legal attitude, which 
sets exact bounds to the doing of good 
or evil, to be preferred to an attitude 
which ignores responsibility ? (2.) What 
is its persistent and eventually fatal de- 
fect ? 

2. The Christian Attitude. (3.) What 
is its basis in one’s estimate of his fel- 
low-man? (4.) How is it affected by the 
permanent obligation of serviceableness? 
(5.) What is its real sustaining ideal? 

3. The Christian Rule for Griev- 
ances. (6.) Can Christians eliminate all 
occasions for grievance? (7.) What 
great principle did Jesus in effect lay 
down in regard to forgiveness? (8.) 
Does this rule forfeit any real advantage 
on the Christian’s behalf? 

4. The Magnanimeus King. (9.) 
Think in how many ways God stands in 
this relation to us. 

5. The Unmerciful Slave. (10.) Does 
his attitude resemble our own in any 
particular ? 


IV. A Leapinc THOUGHT. 


Christ did not forgive sins one by one, 
but sin; he aimed to do away with the 
disposition to sin. 

Boston. 













HARTSHORN 

SHADE ROLLERS 

Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label 


on label. 
Wood Rollers. Tin Rollere. 














The best place for 


REST, RECREATION 
OR RECUPERATION 


at this season is 


ATLANTIC CITY 


and the new fireproof 


CHALFONTE 


is especially well equipped 
to supply the wants of those 
who come to secure them 


Write for Ilustrated Folder 
and Rates to 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
Alway Open On the Beach 
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LESSON FOR JULY 8 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





July 8. Forgiving and Being Forgiven. 
Matt, 6: 14, 15. : 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MoN.—Practical forgiveness (Prov. 25: - 
= 
TuES.—Heart forgiveness (Prov. 24 : 17, 18, 
» 29). 
WED.—The unforgiving servant (Matt. 18 : 
21-35). 
THuRS.—Our divine example (Luke 6: 


1-37). 
FEL. —Without limit (Luke 17 : 1-4). 
SatT.—Of one mind (1 Pet. 3 : 8-11). 











Some ways in which Jesus illustrated for- 
giveness. 


Show how Jesus himself showed the forgiv- 
ing spirit. 


Describe some effects of forgiveness in 
churches. 


ESUS did not leave people in any 

doubt as to his great convictions. 

He did not smooth off the edges of 

his teaching so that men could not find 

any place by which to take hold of it. 

He states it with unswerving directness 

and sharpest pungency. In nothing 

did he do this more clearly than in the 

matter of forgiveness. If we will not 
forgive, we shall not be forgiven. 


; % 

Jesus often put truth in this clear way. 
He shows us how simple things are. 
There are certain conditions for us to 
fulfil, and then certain consequences 
will follow. If we deny Christ, God will 
deny us. If we confess Christ, he will 
confess us. If we forgive others, God 
will forgive us. If we will not forgive 
others, God will not forgive us.. What 
could be fairer than this? It puts the 
matter in our own hands. e can 


‘make our own choice, and God will ac- 


t our decision. ~ If it is against “him, 
he simply recognizes the fact and acts 
upon it. Nothing could be more foolish 
or unwarranted than for men to think 
that they can make their choices agains} 
God all through their lives, and have 
him forget it, and act in the judgment 
otherwise than as their own choices have 
compelled him. a 


And this is not arbitrary at all. For- 
giveness is one of the noblest and clear- 
est attributes of God’s character. It is 
his love in action in one of its most 
glorious manifestations. If we refuse 
to have any part in this quality of God, 
we show that we would not be happy in 
the fellowship of God, and are not fit for 
his fellowship. If men and women have 
no kinship, for heaven or the heavenly 
life, if they will not forgive one another 
here, what justice or kindness would 
there be in admitting them to eternal 
i cc with one another and 
God? 


% 

Forgiveness is one of the supreme 
tests, and we must learn it at any cost. 
Horace Bushnell wrote about it to a man 
who found it hard: 

**Nothing does God require more ex- 
plicitly than a clean forgiveness. Your 
provocations are multiplied and aggra- 
vated. The rasp that is drawn across 
your sensibilities without respite for 
successive years is rough and sharp 
enough to require the concentration of 
all the Jobs of Christendom. Be not 
dismayed; only believe. Great trials 
make great saints. Deserts and stone 
pillows prepare for an open heaven and 
an angel-crowded ladder. But you are 
indeed sorely probed, and from the 
depths of my soul I pity you. If this is 
any comfort to you, let down. your 
bucket to the end of your chain, with 
the assurance that what is deepest and 
most tender in ine is open to your dip. 
But soon victory rests with yourself. 
Kinghood over the vast territory of self 
must be in order to a genuine forgive- 
ness. To tear yourself from yourself, 
to double yourself up and thrust your- 
self under your heels, and make a gen- 
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eral smash of yourself, and be all the 
more truly yourself for this mauling and 
self-annihilation,—this is the work be- 


| fore you, and a mighty work it is. To 


accomplish this, we must be close enough 
to Immanuel to feel the beating of his 
heart. By the time ~ are through 
your struggle, you will be a god fit to 
occupy a seat with Christ in his throne. 
Kings alone can truly forgive, as kings 
alone can reign. You know the import 
of the cross. Set your heart like a flint 
against every suggestion that cheapens 
the blood of the dear, great Lamb, and 
you will as surely get the meaning of 
Christ crucified as that he left his life in 
the world.” 


The time for us to forgive is now. If 
there isin all the world one person whom 
we have not forgiven, we should forgive 
now. If there is one person whose for- 
giveness we ought to seek, we ought to 
seek it now. 


- 
Convention Calendar 
Towa, at Council Bluffs. . .. . «June 20-22 


Pennsylvania, Pittsburg School of 
Methods, at Pittsburg. .. . «June 25-29 
Mississippi, at Kosciusko . . .. . June 26-28 
Manitoba, at Winnipeg. . .. . . June 26-28 
West Virginia School of Methods, at 
Morgantown. ..... June 29 to July 7 
Arkansas, Seventh District Training 


School, at Searcy . ...... .July 1-7 
New Jersey School of Methods, ai 
Asbury Park . - July 7-14 


New York School of Religious Teaching, 

at Chautauqua. . July 9-21; 30 toAug. 11 
Iowa, Sixth District Training School, 

at Clear Lake ......  « July 10-16 
Mexico, National, at Puebla. . . . July 11-16 
Rhode Island Summer School, at 








North Scituate. ...... » July 14-21 
North Dakota Summer School, at 
Devil's Lake . . 1... +. - July 18-22 
Massachusetts Summer School, at 
Northfield ......-. - « «July 21-30 
The Old Plea 


He ‘‘ Didn’t Know it Was Loaded ’’ 


The coffee drinker seldom realizes that 
coffee contains the drug Caffein, a seri- 
ious poison to the heart and nerves, 
causing many other forms of disease, 
noticeably dyspepsia. 

‘I was a lover of coffee, and used it 
for many years, and did not realize the 
bad effects I was suffering from its use. 

‘* At first I was troubled with indi- 
gestion, but did not attribute the trouble 
to the use of coffee, but thought it arose 
from other causes. With these attacks 
I had sick headache, nausea, and vom- 
iting. Finally, my stomach was in such 
a condition I could scarcely retain any 
food 


‘*I consulted a physician; was told 
all my troubles came from indigestion, 
but was not informed what caused the 
indigestion, so I — on with the coffee 
and kept on with the troubles, too, and 
my case continued to grow worse from 
year to year until it developed into 
chronic diarrhoea, nausea, and severe 
attacks of vomiting, so I could keep 
nothing on my stomach, and became a 
mere shadow, reduced from 159 to 128 
pounds. 

‘*A specialist informed me I had a 
very severe case of catarrh of the stom- 
ach, which had got so bad he could do 
nothing for me, and I became convinced 
my days were numbered. 

‘* Then I chanced to see an article set- 
ting forth the good qualities of Postum, 
and explaining how coffee injures peo- 
ple, so I concluded to give Postum a 
trial. I soon saw the good effects. My 
headaches were less frequent, nausea 
and vomiting only came on at long in- 
tervals, and I was soon a changed man, 
feeling much better. 

‘Then I thought I could stand coffee 
again, but as soon as I tried it, my old 
troubles returned, and I again turned 
to Postum. Would you believe it? I 
did this three times before I had sense 
enough to quit coffee for good and keep 
on with the Postum. The result is, I 
am now a well man, with no more head- 
aches, sick stomach, or vomiting, and 
have already gained back to 147 pounds.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little 
book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.” 














Free of Expense 


New Books for. Your 
Sunday-school Library 


You and your fellow workers can get them 
within the next few weeks. You can do it in a 
way that will help not only your own school, but 
others in the neighborhood, and you can make 
your library a great power for good. ! 

The Sunday School Times is well known in 
your school, but there are other schools where it is 
not yet a source of inspiration and practical sug- 
gestion for the workers, simply because no one has 
brought it personally to their attention. 

No one can do this better than a reader to 
whom the paper has been of real value. Said one 
of the most prominent Sunday-school workers in 
the world: “I feel that I am doing a definite service 
for every Sunday-school worker whom I make ac- 
quainted with The Sunday School Times.” 

Just now the Times is reaching out in a special 
extension campaign to the schools where the paper 
is not taken. The Publishers confidently ask the 
co-operation of all the Times family, and in recog- 
nition of your effort they will make it possible for 
your school to replenish its library with a substan- 
tial addition of entirely new books. 


To any school whose members separately or to- 

ether secure 50 yearly subscriptions before Septem- 
ie 1, 1906, from persons in other schools where there 
are now no clubs of subscribers, The Sunday School 
Times will send absolutely ‘without charge $15 
worth of new books of the school’s own selection ; 
for 100 such subscriptions, $30 worth; for 150, $50 
worth. These must be new subscribers at either 
the club rate (75c.) or the individual rate ($1.00), 
and must be in schools where there are now no clubs 
of subscribers. To secure the club rate, 5 or more 
subscriptions must be sent from a school at the start. 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS 


Single subscriptions or clubs of five or more should be sent 
as rapidly as they are secured. Do not wait until you have 
taken 50, but send them as secured, always with every order 
giving the name-of your own school and your superintendent’s 
name, so that full credit can be given, and so that when the 
first 50 subscriptions have been credited to your school your 
superintendent can be notified to arrange for the selection of 
the first lot of $15 worth of books. 

It should be an easy matter for the teachers and others in 
your school to work together to secure the first $15 worth of 
new books. One man in Mississippi picked up in his neigh- 
borhood 100 individual subscriptions in a few days. You don’t 
know what you can do until you try. And it’s well worth 
trying, from every standpoint. 


Specimen copies sent gladly upon request. 


The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





The time of year to get subscriptions is the time when you go 
after them—summer or winter. It’s the going after that.counts 
—not the state of the mercury. : 
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THE MAYOR &% 
SPOTLESS TOWN 


This is the Mayor of Spotiess Town, 
The brightest man for miles around. 
The shining light of wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 
And so he says to high and low: 
“The brightest use SAPOLIO."’ 


Some one must direct the affairs of 
the city. “sy important is the 
cleanliness of the smallest home in 
that city. If thiscan be accomplished 
by small exertion, at small expense, 
so much the better. A cake o 


SAPOLIO 


in the hands of a bright, active woman 
will keep a house clean enough for 
the Mayor to live in. 














Gene ten cents for a sample set of The 
unday School Times Lesson Pictures 





They Laughed 


At the Arguments on the Packages 


The husband of an Ohio woman 
brought home some packages of Grape- 
Nuts one evening and there was much 
discussion, but let her tell the story. 

‘‘Two years ago I was thin and sickly 
and suffered so from indigestion, was 
very nervous, and could not sleep at 
night, I was not able physically or men- 
tally to perform my duties and was con- 
stantly under the care of our physician. 
I had tried plain living and all the dif- 
ferent remedies recommended by friends 
but got no better. 

‘*One day my husband brought home 
two yellow boxes and said, ‘ The grocer 
wants us totry this food and report how 
we like it, he thinks it will help you.’ I 
read all it said on the boxes about 
Grape-Nuts and I remember how I 
laughed at it, for I thought it foolish to 
think food could help me. But the next 
meal we all ate some with cream. We 
liked and enjoyed the deliciously crisp 
and new flavor, so we kept on using 
Grape-Nuts, not because we thought it 
would cure me but because we liked it. 

‘*At that time we had no idea what 
the results would be, but now I am 
anxious to have the world know that 


to-day I am a well and strong woman | 


physically and mentally. I gained over 
thirty pounds, do not suffer from any of 
the old ails and I know that it is to 
Grape-Nuts alone that I owe my re- 
stored health. They call me ‘ Grape- 
Nuts’ here in the home and all of my 
friends have asked me the cause of it 
* all. I have persuaded several of them 
to use Grape-Nuts, and every one of 
them who has done so has been bene- 
fited and I wish it were in my power to 
induce every one who is sick to give 
this wonderful food a trial. We still 
have Grape-Nuts three times a day and 
never tire of it.” Name given by Pos- 
tum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ten days on this nourishing and com- 
pletely digestible food wiil show any 
one who is run down from improper 
feeding a great change, sometimes 
worth more than a gold mine because 
it may mean the joy and spring of per- 
fect health in plac2 of the old ails. 
Trial proves. ‘‘ Thore’s a reason.” 

Look in packages for the famous little 
book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.” 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 








NOW READY 





DR.GRENFELLS 
NEW BOOK 








Off the Rocks: Stories of the Deep- 
Sea Fisher-Folk of Labrador. 
| stories from the pen of Wilfred T. 

Grenfell are vivid pictures of Labrador 
life with its hardships and dangers. Be- 
sides the stories which appeared in The 
Sunday School Times, there are a num- 
ber (over one-third of the book) which 
have never before been published. 
203 pages; cloth bound; $1.00 postpaid. 


These 


THE Sunpay Scuoot Times Company, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








INTRODUCTION BY 
HENRY VAN DYKE 
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stamps for copy. 


YOU CAN AFFORD 


them for $3 for 100. Words and Music, 83 very best familiar gospel songs. Send 5 cents in 
B. A. K. HACKETT, 102 North Wayne Street, Fort Wayne, Indiana, 


to have a new Song Book in your 
Church or Sunday-school, and one 
for every person when ‘you can get 





ALLEN'S FOOT-EASE o."-~ "Fine 


A Certain Relief for Tired, Hot, Aching Feet. 
DO NOT ACCEPT A SUBSTITUTE. 


This signature For 


Address, A 
8. O 


on every box- Le Roy, N. ¥ 








A Charming Trip to «« The Land 
of the Sky,”’ Asheville, N.C. 


On account of meeting of the Commercial 
| Law League of America, to be held at Ashe- 
| ville, N. C., July 30 to August 4, 1906, 
| special round-trip tickets will be sold via 
| Southern Railway, July 25, 26, and 27, good 
to return until August 8, with privilege of 
extending final return limit until September 
| 30, 1906, by depositing ticket with the special 
agent at Asheville, N. C., not later than 
| August 8, and paying a fee of fifty cents at 
| time of deposit. 

This is a splendid opportunity to visit that 
section of North Carolina known as ‘‘ The 
| Land of the Sky’ and ‘The Beautiful 





| Sapphire Country,’? at greatly reduced 
rates. 

Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut 





Street, Philadelphia, Pa., will be pleased 
to furnish further information. 
ORIEN CLARE'S NINTH ANRUAL CRUISE 
ed. 7, e ays, ys clally char- 
tered 4. 2 Reabic,”* ia: = lg 
30 Tours to Europe, 3 Round the World 
Program R Free 


| FRANK C. CLARK, 96 Broadway, NEW YORK 


in World’s S.S Convention, 
1907. First-class tour, only 1 
All expenses. Also 1906 tours 


from $150. Rev. L. D. Temple, Watertown S., Mass. 








$75 Round Trip to North 
Coast Land 


From Chicago to Seattle, Tacoma or Port- 
land and return. Every day this summer. 
Stop-overs permitted for a side trip through 
Yellowstone National Park and at other in- 
teresting points, Low rates for these and 
many other interesting trips via the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 

A trip to the North Pacific Coast is unsur- 
passed for its vast panorama of wonderful 
scenery. To these attractions are added 
untold agricultural and commercial oppor- 
tunities, 

Choice of routes—via St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis, Omaha or Kansas City. Go one 
way and return another. 

Descriptive folders free. Geo. J. Lincoln, 
Commercial Agent, 818 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


—or— 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

An UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF ‘THEOLOGY 

Announcement for 1906-07, Now Ready 


DEGREE COURSES AT HOME. Write President 
C. J. Burton, Christian Collegc, Oskaloosa, Ig. 











(Lesson for July 8) JUNE 23, 1906 


Gye Sunday School Gines 


Philadelphia, June 23, 1906 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“second-class matter *’ 


Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
detailed information, address ‘The Religious 
Press Association, got Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times js published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. These rates include postage: 

Five or more ~opies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses orina pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 
One copy, or any number of 
8 1.00 copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
One copy, five years, $4.00 
: One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

ive or more copies, in a package to one address, 
5 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 14 Pater- 
moster Square, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. Mr. Downie can also supply the other 
publications of ‘I'he Sunday School Times Compens. 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
teme paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine tt, wild 
be sent free, upon application. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TimEs Co,, Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 















Standard 
Bible 


Edited by the American Re- 
vision Committee 


is the Bible in plain Eng- 
lish. It brings out the 
meaning with greater 
force, because the words 
used are those in every-day use, so that there 
is no chance of misunderstanding. 


For sale by all booksellers and publishers. 
Our Interesting Book, Sent Free— “The 
Story of the American Standard Bible,’’ explains 
e need of revision, how it was made, and shows 
and describes the many styles of the American 
Bible. Send name on postal for a copy. 


Thos. Nelson & Sons, Publishers 
37 A East 18th Street, New York . 


decide on the new hymn book sor your Church or 
Sunday-school until you have seen 


DEVOTIONAL SONGS 


By three famous composers 
DOANE, KIRKPATRICK, and MAIN 
256 pages, cloth, $25 per 100; 30c. each by mail 
A returnable copy for examination will be mailed 
upon request. Published by the pub.ishers 
of the famous ‘* Gospel Hymns.’’ 
The: Biglow & Main Co., New York or Chicago 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
July 5 to ..ugust 15, 1906 
Courses for teachers in secondary schools, college 
students, artists, and others. ‘Tuition, $20 to $30 per 
course. For menand women. No entrance examina- 
tion. Reduced rairway rates. For the Announce- 


ment and particulars, address J. L. Love, Chaire 
man, 16 University Hali, Cambridge, Mass. 


~hristia 
College Men Wanted Chrstis2 young 
means desiring to enter college can learn of Christian 
work offering adequate means of support by address- 
ing “College Student,”” Box 62, Bala, Pennsylvania. 


Bi'q PASTURE OPENING, —How to get a home, 
w, instruction, desctiption, map, fr-00 by mail. 


ALVIN CAMPBELL, 
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Best Line to Cincinnati and St. Louis—New York Central Lines 
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